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APPEN DI X 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


VozrtuMé the Firty-sixtTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I: 
Bai far le De/potifme.—An Effay on Defpotifm, London. (Amftet- 
dam.) 1777. 

HIS Effay difcovers, in ftyle, manner, thought, and ex 
preflion, a maftetly hands and we are inclined to conjec- 
ture, from the general {pirit that reigns through it, that it is 
the produétion of an Authorg whofe rank in life is not inferior 
to his rank among the good writers of the age. It feems to 
have been penned with the moft excellent defign—to thew toa 
young and virtuous monarch, afcending a throne which had long 
been difhonoured by ignoble prodigality, luxurious avarice, and 
all the forms of oppreffion, the frightful confequences of arbi- 
trary meafures and licentious defpotifm. A young princes 
(fays the Author, in an advertifcment prefixed to the work) 
may, with the beft intentions, perfuade himfelf, by the exam- 
ple of his predeceflors, or by a method of governing which has 
been confirmed by long cuftom, that no remedies can remove 
the evils complained of, except meafures enforced by authority. 
But if he does not guard his upright mind againft this deftruc- 
tive error, he will do mifchief in fpite of his own heart, and 
will find himfelf difappointed by refourcesy that fail through 

their having been too much employed,’ 
The Editor of this work informs us that it was written to- 
wards the conclufion of the reign of the late King, and, ace 


. Cordingly, we find, after the advertifement, a dedication, or 


letter, addrefled to the dauphin. This letter runs in a very un- 

common ftrain, and fome extraéts from it will fhew us the 

energy and f{pirit, which animates this ingenious and patriotic 
riter. 
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© Your flatterers, that is to fay, all thofe who furround you 
have told you, no doubt, more than once, that you brought 
with you into the world an irrevocable right to the fupreme 
authority. It is this groveling principle of adulation and fren. 
zy, that I mean to overturn.—If you could look back upon 
your cradle, and your fwaddling bands, this might perfuade 
you that you were not born mighty, and that it would have 
been an eafy matter to have crufhed you before you had either 
the inclination or the power to opprefs.— Prince ! the flave who 
flatters you, infults you: for he f{preads his perfidious fnare and 
reckons upon your weaknefs. ‘The man, who denied your 
rights and refufed to acknowledge your authority, would do 

ou a lefs fhocking injury, than he who fhould advife you to 
abufe them ; and the perfidy which deceives is as criniinal as that 
which would dethrone you.’ 

It is not ealy to give an analytical account of the work it. 
felf ; for though this eflay exceeds 300 pages, we have no di- 
vifion of the fubjcét into chapters or fections. The Reader, 
however, muft not conclude from hence that the Author writes 
without a plan; for this is not the cafe—he has a plan, though 
it be a mafked one, and that plan has diftinét parts, though they 
are not prefented with the precifion of a formal arrangement in 
the tenour of his eflay. 

His plan is to thew, in the firft place, what that paffion is, 
in the human heart, which produces de/poti/m—afterwards to 
point out and define this principle, and, finally, to form a pro- 
per eftimate of it, in confequence of this account of its nature 
and characters, 
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ArT. II. 








Specimin Experimentorum Lagenam Leydenfem Spectantium, Fc.—A Spe- © 


cimen of Experiments reiative to the electrical Phial of Leyden. 
To which is fubjoined a phyfical Account of the Influence of Heat 
upon Electricity, &c. by M.W.B Jetcersmas, A.M. and Doc: 
turin Philofophy. 4to. Franeker. 1776. 


E feem to be at the eve of fome farther difcoveries with 
refpect to the nature and properties of thofe fubtile ele- 
ments, that have fo long and laborioufly occupied the obfervers, 
interpreters, and commentators of nature, and the ingenious 
young man, whofe work is now before us, appears qualified, 
eels by his afliduity and fagacity, to contribure more than the 
widow’s mite to thefe difcoveries. His work, which treats of 
the celebrated Leyden experiment, and is comprized in 258 
pages, is divided into two parts: the firlt, which contains pro- 
perly the fruit of his own labour, is fubdivided into /even chap- 


ters, and it is to this part of the work that we fhall confine 
our 
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our account in this Article, as it exhibits new facts and new 
conjectures to the Promethean adventurers in electrical {cience. 

In the firf chapter our Author lays before his Readers the 
diferent refu/ts that were obferved by different philofophers, 
when, in the Leyden experiment, they filled the phial with 
boiling water. ‘This was found by ‘Falabert of Geneva to in- 
creafe the powers of eleGricity, while Kinnerfley, Nollet, and 
Watfon, attributed to the boiling water a quite contrary effect. 

The fecond chapter offers a very probable folution of this 
feeming contradiction, Our Author cmployed the boiling wa- 
ter, and not only derived from this method the different, nay 
contrary refults, attributed to it by the learned men already 
mentioned, but alfo happily difcovered the particular circum- 
fance which gave occafion to their variations. A phial of 
green glafs produced the refult mentioned by Jalabert, while 
a phial of white glafs produced that which is mentioned by 
Kinnerfley, Nollet, and Watfon. Our Author endeavours to 
reconcile the jarring decifions of thefe eminent men by the dif- 
ferent manner in which the boiling water aéts upon thefe dif- 
ferent kinds of glafs: he fuppofes that it augments the zon 
conduétive quality in the green glafs, while it diminifhes the 
fame quality in the white; and he afterwards lays down the 
following theorem (if that name may be given to a propofi- 
tion relative to a matter as yet fo imperfectly determined) that 
there is a maximum in the beat of water, which is corref{pondent 
toa maximum of aétion in the phial, and that this maximum 
exifts between the warm water and the cold, and not between the 
warm water and that which bat!s. 

In the third, fourth, and fifth chapters Mr. Jelgerfma relates 
the numerous and diverfified repetitions he made of the Leyden 
experiment with phials, which differed from each other in the 
nature of the glafs, the coating, or the application of the Jat- 
ter to the two furfaces of the phial, or to one only, as alfo 
with phials uncoated, infulated, and uninfulaied. Thefe ex- 
periments confirm a faét already known, even that circum- 
ftances, the moft minute in appearance, modify the re/u/ts, and 
give rife to irregularities, or at leaft to variations which muft 
appear fuch to us, until we know the caufe from whence they 
proceed, and the law they follow,—a degree of informatioa 
this, which we muft not expect foon to arrive at. It is, bow- 
ever, worthy of notice, that the moft palpable refults, fur- 
nifhed by thefe experiments, tend to confirm the theory of 
Franklin, which fuppofes that the effeét or eleArical power of 
the Leyden phial increafes in proportion to the degree in which 
we can break or ditturb the equilibrium of the electrical fluid 
In its two furfaces. It appears alfo that the fame bottle, when 
employed for a long time in experiments, acquires thereby a 
greater facility of being charged. The trial ot this, which the 
Kk 2 Author 
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Author made in various ways, is curious and interefting, on 
account of the indication it may adminifler of the powers that 
electrical bodies exert in thefe phenomena, as this facility feems 
to denote that thefe bodies are conduits, and inftruments of 
condenfation and rarefaction of a fluid diffufed through uni- 
verfal nature, and not only fo, but conduits, whofe aétion ig 
facilitated and improved even by the paflage of the fluid through 
their pores. 

The /ixth chapter contains a circumftantial account of a new 
and curious experiment, which our Author calls Eleérical Ree 
novation, by which he means the renewal of the charge ina 
bottle, which, after having appeared to be entirely difcharged, 
exhibits, at a certain diftance of time, marks of electricity, and 
that in feveral fucceflive mftances, at intervals, which always 
increafe between each trial. This phenomenon is certainly 
both new and interefling: it is highly worthy of the attention 
of the curious, whom we refer to the work at large for a more 
parti¢ular account of it, and for the explication which the Au- 
thor has attempted to give. 

This tieatife does great honour to the induftry and penetra- 
tion of its ingenious Author, whole youthful ardour in philo- 
fophical inquiry is tempered with that reflexion, affiduity, and 
patience which are rarely the concomitants of that early feafon 
of life. His experiments have been carried on upon a well di- 
gefted plan, their modifications are happily divertified, and the 
conclufions deduced from them are exhibited with that caution 
and modefty which are peculiarly becoming on a fubjeét, as 
yet fo little known, though it has been treated by fo many 
and fuch able hands. He might perhaps have taken a more 
general view of his fubjcét, and abridged thofe details which 
fame of bis Readers may look upon as tedious, and thus he 
would have dia inifhed the embarrafiment and conftraint which 
fo!lows him in his progrefs in confequence of the mathematical 
tone which he has adopted in this valuable work. 


ate —_ in — 





ART. IIL. 

Efjai fur cette Queftion: Que? ce qui eff requis dans 1 Art lobferver B 
J4/qe on cet ort contribue-t il a perfedionner I’ Entendement ?—An 
hiiay on the following Qucition: ** What are the Requifites that 
conftitute the Art of obic;ving, and how far does that Art contri- 
bute to improve the Undertlanding ?? By M. Benjamin Care 


Rakp, &C 8vo. Amferdam. 1777, 


‘HE qucition, mentioned here, was propofed by the Haar- 
lem Society in the year 1770, and perhaps no quettion of 
greater importance to the advancement of real knowledge in 
general, and of each icience in particular, has ever been pro- 
poiid by any literary acacemy. The prize, held out to the 
emulation 
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emulation of the learned on this occafion, was obtained by Mr. 
CARRARD, a Swifs clergyman, of diftinguifhed merit in the 
fpheres of philofophy and theology, which we always love to 
fe blended together. His difcourfe, after having been con- 
fned fome time in the acts of the Society of Haarlem, is now 
publithed, with confiderable additions and improvements, and, 
43 it has very uncommon merit in every point of view, we fhall 
ve here a particular account of its rich and valuable contents. 

In laying down the rules which form the Art of Objerving, 
Mr. CARRARD has been guided by a careful attention to the 
ratice and proceedings of thofe who have exercifed this inefti- 
mable art with the greatett diftinction and fuccefs; an excel- 
lent masked, and, indeed, the only true ome, of forming the 
theory of any art —Accordingly, we find all his precepts and 
rules, illuftrated and confirmed by inftructive examples drawn 
from the writings of the moft eminent obfervers in every branch 
of fcience; and we fee here alfo the fteps that are to be avoided 
by their errors 5 for even, in their errors, thefe great men have 
aright to the gratitude of their fucceflors. 

The effay is divided into two parts, which are, indeed, in- 
dicated by the queftion propofed. Inthe rf? our Author con- 
fiders the qualities, circumftances, and procedure that are re- 
quifite in order to the true exercife of the art of obferving, and, 
in the fecond, he examines how far this art contributes towards 
the improvement of the underftanding. 

| First Part. 

After having defined what he means by obferving, which fig- 
nifies, in general, @ minute attention to thofe objects that ftrike our 
fenfes, whether external or internal, in order to acquire juf? ideas, 
and notices of them, and fuch as are adapted to anfwer the dif- 
ferent purpofes we may have in view, Mr. CARRARD divides this 
hrit part into fix chapters. 

The firft chapter relates to the manner of defcribing the dif- 
ferent objects that we meet with in nature, and of their dif- 
covering their properties, whether they appear, of themfelves, to 
our fenfes, or onty manifeft themfelves in confequence of pre- 
paratory circumftances and proceedings. Here the Obferver, 
guarding againft all obfcure metaphyfical difquifiuions, is 
obliged to confult the teftimony of his fenfes, and to confine 
his efforts to the univerfal quaiities that brlong to all bodies, 
and the particular properties that chara@terize the different kinds 
and {fpecies of material beings. Our Author Jays down Sir 
liaac Newton’s rule for difcovering the former, and imitates his 
modefly in diftinguifhiny between univerfal and efential quali- 
Nes; thofe qualities which are found by experience in every 
body, and are neither fufceptible of augmentation nor diminution, 
ae juitly reputed univeiial, but they are not, on that account, 
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to be confidered as e/ential, i.e. as refulting from the nature 
of the objects in which they refide, fince they may be ey 
to an external caufe, which operates in all places to which our 
obfervation or experience can reach. The particular Properties 
of bodies which diftinguifh them from each other, are, accord. 
ing to our Author, firft, certain powers by which they ag 
upon the organs of fenfe, and thus excite different fenfations or 
perceptions in the foul: fecondly, a capacity of aéting upon 
other bodies, or of being modified by them according to cere 
tain permanent laws: thirdly, their differing from each other 
by a certain contexture or internal ftructure: and, lafily, their 
being compofed of different kinds of principles, more or Je(s 
{imple and varioufly combined. 


In organized bodies the firft bufinefs of the Obferver is, to con. ! 


fider the external qualities which diftinguifh the fpecies ; and, 
in order to determine thefe with precifion, the different parts of 
each obje& in the vegetable and animal kingdoms muft be ex. 
amined with attention in their conformation, number, arrange. 
ment, proportions, colour, and the fenfations they produce 
when applied to organs of touching, fimelling, and tafting, 
Our Author illuftrates this by inftructive examples, and thews 
how the obferver arrives thus at a diftin€t notion of the general 
conformation of each obje& fo as to diftinguifh its fpecies, in 
many cafes, at the firft view. However, to render organized 
bodies more eafily difcernable by the generality of mankind, 
the moft popular and obvious marks and chara€ers, even fuch 
as may be perceived without the affliftance of glaffes, muft be 
attended to as muchas is poffible, without negleAing the ex- 
amination of feveral of their external parts that are only per- 
ceivable by the help of the microfcope. To thefe characterifti- 
cal marks muft be added the confideration of the element in 
which they exift, their duration, &c. In all thefe refearches 
our Author cautions the obferver again{t regarding, as fpecific 
and effential, the differences, however permanent, that the 
climate alone produces in plants and animals of the fame n- 
ture, and he fhews particularly how the fpecies may be difcerned 
and afcertained even in the midft of thefe diverfities. Father 
Sainovics, a native of Hungary, who went to Lapland with 
Father Hell to obferve the paflage of Venus, has proved with 
the utmoft evidence that the language of the Laplander is the 
fame with that of the Hungarian; now it is well known that 
the Hungarian Janguage refembles that which is fpoken by fe- 
veral nations in Tartary, and this is an indication that the Lap- 


Janders and Hungarians are of Tartar origin, though the former , 
by their paffage into a different climate have degenerated in — 


their ize and external form. 
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The difficulties which the O4/erver meets with in the anato- 
my of animals and the organization of plants,—the methods of 
avercoming them,—the dexterity and are that are neceflary 
to make nature tell her fecrets; and the curious inventions that 
sre adapted to unfold to view thofe minute and fubtile parts in 
her productions, that are inacceffible by the unaflifted fenfes, 
sre the objecis that next employ our Author. . Here the ufe of 
infruments, injections, macerations and the various kinds of 
reparations that are neceffary to lead us to the knowledge of 
the hidden qualities of bodies are particularly confidered ; as 
alfo the cafes in which all thefe preparations may be unfaithful 
guides, and the precautions to be employed in order to prevent 
their becoming fuch. But here it is not poffible to lay down 
general rules, vwkele application wiil extend to every particular 
cafe. This defect muft be fuppried by the ardent thirlt after 
knowledge and the expedients it will {trike out; and by the 
dexterity and vigilance with which the /pzrit of obfervation 
will avail itfelf of every incident and circumitance that can dif- 
pel uncertainty, obfcurity, and doubt, and contribute to prefent 
the objets of examination in their true light. 


§, From organized bedios Mr. CARRaRD pailes to un-organized 





wes, fhews how the Obferver muft proceed in order to cha- 
racterize them with precifions points out the objects that muft 
peculiarly attract his attention, both in the contexture and 
internal ftruéture of foffils, and in the nature of the /frata 
which conceal them ; and enlarges particularly on the advant- 
ages that would refult from anatemizing thefe /frata, and ex- 
amining their {pecific gravity ; as from thence new light might 
be caft on the formation of certain bodies, on the places where 
they are to be fought for; and on the caufes of thofe diver- 
fities that are fo often found in foffils of the fame fpecies. 

In confidering the artful methods and wiles (if we may ufe 
that expreffion) that the Od/erver muft employ to difcover feveral 
properties, that conftitute the fpecific characters of bodies, and 
to determine the laws by which they aét or are acted upon, our 
Author pafles in review the labours of the experimental philo- 
fopher and the chemift, fhews the refult of their refearches, by 
a great variety of interefting examples, and points out the 
dexterity and difcernment that are neceflary to render their in- 
veftigations fuccefsful. He fhews the attention which the 
Objerver muft pay to the circumftances in which different 
bodies exert their powers, in order to the comparing thefe 
powers with each other, and the afcertaining the accuracy of 
the refults that are derived from this comparifon. He indicates 
the proper ufe of analogy in difcovering the properties of fub- 

ances, that are either new or little known, evinces by feveral 
curious examples, the neceflity of repeating and diverfifying 
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the fame experiments, in order to difcover the properties of 
bodies, or the effects which refult from their reciprocal aCtion ; 
and fhews how, by expofing bodies to their reciprocal action, 
we may come to the knowledge of the chara€teriftical marks b 

which they are diftinguifhed. A lucky chance fometimes ftrikes 
out fingular difcoveries, and unfolds to the Obferver propertie 

in certain bodies, of which he coyld not have formed the mo 

diftant expectation ; but (as our Author remarks juftl,) fuch 
difcoveries are feldom unfolded to any but thole who deferve tg 
meet with them; and who, by following attentively the clue 
of their deep relearches, affail, if we may ufe that expreffion, 
the object of their obfervations on fome new fide, or by fome 
particular procedure, which prefents to them properties, dif. 
ferent indeed from thofe which they had in view; but which 
would have remained unknown to thofe whofe refearches were 
carried on with lefs fagacity and invention. 

In order to arrive at the moft compleat and adequate know- 
Jedge of bodies that is attatnable, it is neceflary to decompofe 
them ; and feparate by chemical operations, tne different kinds 
or clafles of principles, that enter into their compofition ; and 
our Author enumerates, with great precifion, the diffolvents by 
which this analy fis tte ate the manner of employing them, 
and the circum{peCtién and precautions with which the Obferver 
muft admit the re/ults which are furnifhed by this analyfis. He 
fhews alfo how ufeful the analyfis, or decompofition of bodies, 
notwithftanding its imperfe&tion, is to come at the knowledge of 
their origin, and to prevent our being deluded by falfe appearances, 

After having mentioned the requifites that qualify an Obferver 
to examine with fuccefs, the ftructure and conftituent parts of 
organized and animal bodies, Mr. Cargarp fhews how they 
mult be obferved under another afpect, even as beings endowed 
with an aétive principle, which animates them to purfue or 
avoid certain objects. Here, indeed, the fubject of inveftigas 
tion is nice and fubtile; and the danger of falling into ecror, 
through haity conclufions from certain appearances, is every 
way adapted to excite circum{pection, The Objerver is tempt- 
ed to atiribute fenfibility to certain plants, on account of the 
fingularity of their motions, which may be merely mechanical, 
and to refufe it to certain animals on account of their torpid 
and motionlefs ftate, which may, neverthelefs, be fufceptible 
of a certain, though feeble degree of perception and fenfation: 
h: may exalt too much the principle of intelligeace which di- 
rects the labours of the inzuftrious bee ; or, to avoid this error, 
he may fall into the contrary extreme, and rob the little animal 
of the meafure of underftanding which really belongs to it. 
The rules and dire€tions which our Author prefcribes as a pre- 
fervative againtt illulions of this kind, aie judicjous and yen 

ent. 
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tent. He fhews how the Obferver mutt ftudy the natural lan- 
guage of animals, in order -to difcover their fenfations, the 
dexterity, precautions and artifice he muft employ to difcern 
their induftry, and the police of fuch of them as herd together 
and live in fociety ;—the means he mutft ufe to get fome infight. 
into the myfterious principle that directs the emigrations of 
certain birds ;—-the care he muft take to ftudy the accents and 
motions of animals;—the gentle violence he may fometimes 
employ to difconcert them in their operations, in order to fee 
their refources, and difcover manceuvres, which would other- 
wife have efcaped his notice, but alfo the patience and manage- 
ment, with which he muft, generally fpeaking, let them pur- 
(ye the line of their operations, left interrupting unfeafonably 
their activity, he fhould fufpend the exertion of their faculties, 
and thus be hindred from difcerning the extent of their powers, 
As the obfervation of infeéts is attended with great and pecu- 
liar difaculties, our Author enumerates thefe difficulties, and 
prefcribes the methods that are to be employed in furmounting 
them. 

But as man is at the head of the animal creation, and is 
endowed with a principle of intelligence fuperior, probably in 
kind as well as in degree, to that which directs the motions of 
other fenfitive beings on this globe, be is the moft important 
objet of inquiry to the true philofopher. Accordingly, Mr. 
CARRARD gives a particular account of the moft effectual 
manner of arriving, by obfervation, at an extenfive; though 
not compleat knowledge of the human mind. Here the Ob- 
ferver muft attend, above all things, to the corrc/pondent mos 
tions, fenfations and affections of mind and body; and arrange 
the facts that come under this correfpondence in the order in 
which they have happened, as this will enable him to account 
for many things in the nature and operations of the human 
mind, that would be otherwife inexplicable: thus, by confi- 
dering what paffes in the organ of fight and in the mind; 
when the lattcr acquires the idea of light or of the colour of 
an object, we can eafily account for our perceiving light or 
colours in the deepeft darknefs, in confequence of a blow re- 
ceived fuddenly on the eye, or a voluntary preffion of the 
corner of that organ; and, in the fame manner, the pheno- 
menon of dreaming may be explained, by the ordinary mecha- 
nim of the impreflions of external bodies on our organs, and 
their correfpondent fenfations. Mr.Carrarp thinks that by a 
due attention to the correfpondent motions and fenfations of 
body and mind, chirurgical operations may be rendered capable 
of removing the obftacles that reftrain the free exercife of the 
intelleual faculsies in ideots and others; and he tells us the 
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ftory of an ideot, who by a fall, that fractured his fkull, be- 
came, in a little time as fagacious and fenfible as his neigh. 
bours. The ftory is authentic, and is taken from the AZempir; 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

To fucceed in his refearches, with refpec to the nature and 
properties of the human mind, the Obferver muft carefully 
compare what paffes within himfelf with what he has learned 
from hiftory or converfation, with refpect to other men in re. 
mote ages, in diftant regions, and alfo with refpect to thofe— 
who actually live in the fame community of which he js a 
member. This will enlarge the mind, remove narrow preju- 
dices, and fhew how the fame fund of effential principles, 
ideas, and paffions, is modified into amazing diverfities, by an 
infinite variety of circumftances; and no method, perhaps, of 
contemplating human nature is fo important and inftrudtive as 
this, as none difcovers more its eflential conftitution, and 
enables us better to diftinguith it from the motley affociations 
that education, example, habit, fituation, and other incidental 
objects have blended with it. 

To finith this article of the knowledge of human nature, 
and with it the firft chapter of this work, our Author fhews 
that it is neceflary to analyfe the operations of the mind, and 
to confider feparately and diftinétly its different faculties; he 
Jays down alfo the principles from which the Odferver mut 
deduce our duties to God and man ; and points out the objects 
that muft attract his attention in the various forms of govern- 
ment and the different fyftems of legiflation, confidered in their 
tendency to improve or corrupt the human mind, 

‘ Having thus pointed out the fpirit and method of inquiry, 
which the Obferver muft bring wita him in his examination of 
the properties of different beings, Mr. CARRARD goes on in 
his fecond chapter, to fhew how he mu/? proceed in order to obferve 
the courfe and procedure of nature, in the changes whtch happen in 
the world, Here he fuppofes his Ob/erver furnifhed with a fuf- 
ficient knowledge of geometry and mechanics, to eftimate 
quantities, to contrive experiments, and to calculate their 
refults ; and then he reduces to the following articles (which 
are illuftrated in a moft curious, ample, and interefting detail), 
the requifites for obferving the procedure of nature in the new 
{phere of contemplation, expreffed in the title of this chapter. 
The ift is, that in obferving any change that happens in 
nature, it muft be traced to its origin, and viewed in the vari- 
ous fteps of its progrefs ;— it is by this method of proceeding, 
that the change of the caterpillar into a butterfly ceafes to ap- 
pear a real transformation, and it is thus that we come to 
difcern the true procedure of nature; which, under the direc- 
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tion of its Author, exhibits every where a feries or concatena- 
tion of phenomena, fucceeding each other without interruption, 
and which are regularly derived the one from the other. 

But 2dly, as it is not pofible, in an infinite number of cafes, 
to follow the procedure of nature from1 moment to moment, 
nor to diftinguifh and difcern (with fenfes fo imperfect as ours) 
all the fhades and gradations through which an effeét or being 
pafles, before it comes to its proper perfection, the Obferver 
mutt fupply this defect by the following method: he muft be- 
hold the objeét under all its afpects, decompofe (as it were) the 
phenomena, in order to force nature to unfold her fecret ope- 
sations, and the laws by which they are directed. The ex- 
plication of this reguifite, in the work before us, drawn from 
the manner of inveft:gating the laws of motion, and its appli- 
cation to the vegetation of plants and the generation of animals, 
are curious and interefting.—3dly, The Obferver muft turn 
his attention to the objects which furround that which he is 
principally employed in contemplating ; and remark what pafles 
in them before, during, or after the production of the phenome- 
non which he examines, as obf{crvations of this kind often 
repeated will affift him in forefeeing certain changes, and in 
tracing frequently effects to their caufes. Our Author fhews, 
by many examples, the advantages of this method of obferving, 
and, at the fame time points out, by way of warning, the 
hafty and erroneous conclufions to which it may lead.—athly, 
To difcern with any tolerable degree of accuracy the procedure 
of nature, and to jee how far a conftant uniformity is perceiva- 
ble in her operations through innumerable diverfities and ine- 
qualities; it is neceflary to tranfmit to fucceeding times, a 
long feries of obfervations, continued without interruption, 
fince it is well known that experiments and obfervations, made 
at different times, have furnifhed different refults.—5sthly, To 
avoid conclufions and affertions of too general a nature, and 
to difcover feveral phenomena, which can only be perceived: by 
comparing the obfervations that have been made in different 
countries, the Obferver muft fhift the fcene of his operations, 
and view the fame object in different places: this is illuftrated 
by Halley’s obfervations on the mariner’s compafs, and thofe of 
Newton and Huygens on the pendulum, which led to their 
fublime fpeculations on the effects of the centrifugal force, that 
arifes from the earth’s rotation; as alfo to their determinations 
of the figure of our globe, and to the confirmation which 
their reafonings received, after their deceafe, by meafuring dif- 
ferent degrees of the meridian in the moft diftant climates. — 
6thly, Our Author fhews how the Obferver muft proceed in 
order to diftinguifh the changes which bodies have undergone 
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in confequence of inundations, earthquakes, and volcanoes; and 
points out, 7thly, how an affiduous obfervation of the procedure 
of nature may tend to render her operations beneficial to orga. 
nized bodies, either by preventing the alterations, or by re. 
medying the diforders to which they are expofed. His ju. 
dicious refle&tions on this part of his fubjeét, open feveral 
views of great importance to the improvement of agriculture 
and medical fcience.x—The changes which happen in the intel. 
Jectual and moral ftate of man, orin the human mind, and the 
method of obferving them with difcernment and fuccefs, are 
the fubjeéts treated by our Author in the conclufion of this 
chapter. 

In the third chapter Mr. CaArrarp fhews how, amidf the 
illufions of the fenfes, a careful Obferver may form a certain 
eftimate of every thing relative to the /fize, diflances, figure and 
arrangements of bodies, diftinguifh their real from their apparent 
motions, and dtfcern clearly the curves they defcribe. The illufions 
which our Author has here in view, are thofe that arife from 
the fenfe of feeing, and the methods of correcting them are 
prefented with great perfpicuity and extent of knowledge in 
this excellent chapter ; at the end“of which we find an enume- 
ration of the ru/es that are proper to direct the philofopher in 
the choice of thofe methods of obfervation, which are fuited 
to the various cafes prefented to him. 

The fourth chapter treats of the choice of the inffruments to be 
employed by the Obferver, and the attention and precautions that are 
required in the ufe of them. Here we find many excellent in- 
ftructions relative to the nature and ule of telefcopes and 
microfcopes, of the barometer and thermometer, of the various 
inftruments of chemiftry, &c. 

In the fifth and laft chapter of this fir#? part, the Author 
confiders the difpofitions and frame of mind effentially required in the 
ebferver of nature. Thefe difpofitions are, a bold curiofity, an 
habit of clofe and affiduous attention, an ardent defire of dif- 
covering truth and rifing to new ideas, a mind difengaged from 
thofe paffions, notions, or prejudices, which ferve to difguife 
the objects of obfervation, or to make them appear different 
from what they are in reality. There are many excellent 
reflexions in the detail into which the Author enters, on all 
thefe heads. 

The fixth chapter treats of the nomencloture, or the methods 
that have been contrived to difiribute with order into certain clafes, 
the productions of nature. 

SECOND Parr. 

In the fecond Part of this ingenious and learned eflay, Mr. 
CarRarRD inquires how far the art of obfirving may coutribute ta 
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improve and perfect the underfianding. The perfection of the 
yaderftanding confifts in four points, which are the fubjects of 
the four chapters into which this fecond part of the work before 
us 18 divided. 

The firft circumftance that contributes to the improvement 
and perfection of the underftanding, is the acquifition of as 
reat a number of ideas, as is poffible in this ftate of infancy 
and imperfection ; and this is the fubject of the fir/ chapter. 
The fecond treats of the influence of the art of obferving in 
accuftoming us to compare our ideas, in rendering that compari- 
fon eafy and familiar; and the Author fhews, how, by this 
means, it leads us to the acquifition of real knowledge, or at 
leaft to e/fimate the degrees of probability in thofe things, where 
certainty and demonftration are unattainable. Here we find 

‘an inftructive expofal of the knowledge, which the philofopher 

may acquire by this art, of the ferics and connexion of caufes 
and effects, —how it renders the judgment clear and penetrating 
in the fciences of medicine, metaphyfics, legiflation, politics, 
and pure mathematicks ; and how it enables us to appreciate 
with accuracy many things, whee extent and degree feem, at 
firft fight, fcarcely fufceptible of being exactly medfured and 
eftimated ; fuch as talents, genius, &c. which vary as to their 
meafure and quantity in different individuals. 

In the third chapter, the Author fhews us how far the art of 
objerving may enable the human mind to feparate or combine, with 
fuccefs, the objec?s of its refearches, either to fatisfy the tafte for 
what is beautiful, or to turn the productions and operations of nature 
to the improvement and ufes of human life. ‘Thus the fine arts, 
which come within the province of imagination; and the 
ufeful arts, which are fubfervient to public and private utility, 
are equally perfected by the knowledge and views, which are 
acquired by che diligent and fagacious Ob/erver. 

lt was the contemplation of nature that fuggefted the firft 
idea of beauty; it is from the treafures of nature, that the 
poet and orator, the painter and the fculptor colle& that pre- 
cious fund of true ideas, that affecting aflemblage of noble, 
tender, pleafing images, that animate and enrich their refpec- 
tive arts :—it is by the ftudy of the paflions, and the obfervation 
of their language and accents, that the mufician is inftructed 
to captivate the heart, and to excite in it fuch feelings, as he 
thinks proper to raile. 

How then comes it to pafs that many have complained of the 
decline of the fine arts under the empire of philofophy? The 
Complaint has certainly been made and repeated. It has been 
faid that the fevere analytical method, the auftere precifion of 
the philofophical {pirit, have intimidated imagination in her airy 
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flights, and terrified the Mufes and the Graces, by holding 


over their heads the formidable ftandard of Demonftration and 
Evidence. Our Author forefaw this objection, and he ftates 
and anfwers it with fone fpirit, fagacity, and tafte. He thews 
that Poetry, Eloquence, and the fine Arts, can never lofe 
aught of their fublimity, grace, and beauty, by the progrefs of 
true philofophy, and that they can only be degraded by that 
falfe, fophiftical, obfcure dialectic which is not as yet entire] 
banifhed from the philofophical world. He acknowledges 
however, that the progrefs of philofophical refearches, and of 
a {pirit of obfervation, gives new force, fagacity, and nicety to 
the {pirit of criticifm, renders the Reader more difficult to be 
fatisfied with poetical productions, and makes it more necef- 
fary than ever to fupport the empire of the Mufes, by pro. 
dudctions recommendable by folidity in the thoughts, fublimity 
or grace in the expreffions, and novelty in the images employed 
by the modern bard. And tt is dubious whether this is not as 
much adapted to clip the wings of fancy in many poets, through 
diffidence and fear, as it may be to animate fome bold geniufes 
to acquire glory by triumphing over thefe difficulties. This is 
a delicate fubject, and we do not think Mr. Carrarp has 
treated it in fuch a mafterly manner as that in which he has 
difcuffed thofe points which belong entirely to the fphere of 
philofophy. 

The part of this chapter that relates to the advantages ari- 
fing from the art of obferving, confidered in its influence on 
the ufeful arts, on the improvement of the practical {cience of 
the mechanift, &c. is treated ina fuperior manner, and exhi- 
bits ingenious views of nature, her agents, her produdtions, 
and the methods of employing them to beneficial and important 
purpofes; for a farther account of which we muft refer the 
Reader to the work itfelf, 

The defign of our ingenious Author in the fourth and laf 
chapter, is to fhew how the art of obferving prefents to the under- 
flanding reflexions and views that have an immediate tendency to 
better the mind, to give it thofe elevated ideas of the Supreme Being 
that ennoble our frame and fentiments, and are adapted ta lead us to 
true and eternal felicity. “his seligious and moral part of the 
excellent work we have been now confidering, does great ho- 
nour to the good underftanding and the pious and feeling heart 
of the Author, and fhews that he has ftudied and obferved na- 
ture with uncommon application and talents, and to the beft 
and worthieft purpofes. 
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ArT. IV. 
jutres fur POrigine des Sciences F fur celle des Peuples de P Afie; 
adrefeés, Sc.— Letters concerning the Origin of the Sciences in 
Afia, as alfo of the Nations fettled there; addreffed to M, VWol- 
taire, by M Baitz1. To which are prefixed, fome Letters of 
M. de Voltaire tothe Author. 8vo. 1777. 


T is no fmall recommendation of thefe Letters that they 
] come from the pen of M. Baixuxt, the learned and acute 
Author of the Hiftory of Aftronomy*. ‘They contain inge- 
pious and entertaining illuftrations with refpect to a people 
more ancient than the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinefe, 
who, according to M. Bairii, made their exit from this 
globe, and difappeared entirely, after they had inhabited a dif- 
iri@ near Selinginfkoi, in the soth degree of North latitude, 
and communicated to the world the firft inftruétions in aftrono- 
my and the fciences. It may be afked, and it has been afked, 
how M. BaILL1 knows that fuch a people ever exifted, fince 
he acknowledges that there is no trace or veftige of them left 
inthe remembrance of mankind? He might anfwer, that he 
read it in the ftars ; for aftronomical obfervation is one of the 
fources from whence he draws his proofs of their exiftence ; 
but it is not the only one; for in thefe Letters he draws his 
proofs of the exiftence of the people in queftion from circum- 
ftances of various kinds, fuch as the fables of the golden age 
and the giants, natural philofophy, natural hiftory, the bones 
of elephants found in Siberia and the northern parts of Ame- 
tica, the ftones cof S. Chaumont, the cornu ammonis, the central 
fre, the hypothefis of the refrigeration (or cooling) of the 
earth, commencing at the Poles.—Ail thefe and more hetero- 
geneous objeéts have been Jaid under contribution to give evi- 
dence in favour of M. Bailli’s difcovery of a new nation. 

The indefatigable old man of Ferney has, however, thrown 
out, in three letters, prefixed to M. Baiiui’s work, fome ob- 
jetions to the hypothefis of this eminent aftronomer, which 
(like all the other effufions of Voltaire, however -ferious,) are 
tinged here and there with pleafantry. The fummary of Vol- 
taire’s reflexions is as follows :—that he has long contidered the 
Brahmins as the primitive people that inftructed and mifled the 
tet of the world, by tran{mitting to different nations the re- 
cords of their knowledge, their fables, and their fuperftition ;— 
that aftronomy, aftrology, the metempfychofis, &c. came to 
us from the banks of the Ganges, and that the inhabitants of 
Indoftan, on whom Nature has lavifhed her richeft produc- 
tons, had more leifure to contemplate the ftars than the Kale 
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* Vid. Appendix to the 54th volume of our Review. 
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7 muck and the Ufbeck Tartars ; (fo they have ftill, but do they 


employ it ?)—that the Portuguefe, Spanifh, Dutch, and Freng} 
who ravaged the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, may hing 
deftroyed the fciences in that country, as the Turks did, af. 
terwards, in Greece,—as our Eaft- India Companies are far from 
being academies of fciences ;—that there are ftill at Benares 
where the Spaniards have not introduced the Inquifition, men 
eminent for real learning, whereas neither Afiatic nor Euro. 
pean Scythia hawe ever fent us any thing but tygers to devour 
our lambs. Such are the doubts fuggetted by M. de Voltaire 
in his two firft letters, which he finifhes by afking, if ever 
Grecian philofopher took it into his head to go in queft of 
fcience into the countries of Gog and Magog? But in his 
third letter he feems to give up the matter, being totally con. 
quered and overwhelmed by the luminous erudition of M, 
Bailli, whieh is poured forth in ten letters addrefled to M, de 
Voltaire, Thefe letters are, indeed, full of interefting erudi- 
tion, but they are alfo larded with the moft fulfome adulation, 
M. Baru calls Voltaire his AZa/ter, and if he had any pre- 
tenfions to the charaéter of a poet or a joker, the name would 
be properly applied; but it is a glaring abufe of language and 
civility to call the Bard of Ferney his mafter in learning and 
aftronomy. ‘ 1 do not here enter, fays M. Bailli, into a lites 
rary conteft: thefe leiters are only to be confidered as a con- 
ference held in the Academy, where Plato prefides, and where 
the difciple of the fage propofes his doubts in order to receive 
inftruction.’+ We are willing to do juftice to the literary merit 
of M. de Voltaire; but we are utterly unable to difcover any 
line of refemblance between him and the Athenian fage.—But 
how compliments over, let us proceed to bufinefs. 

In his farft letter M. BArLut acknowledges the antiquity of the 
Indian Brahmins, and of their learning; but he denics that 
they were inventors, or that the fciences had their origin in 
that country, in China, or in Chaldea. With refpect to the 
aftronomy of thefe nations, he propofes the following queftion: 
«* If you faw a farmer’s houfe, built of common ftone mixed 
“‘ with the fhattered fragments of a column of elegant archi- 
<* te€ture, would you not couclude, that the materials of this 
“< building were the ruins of a palace, erected by a more an- 
«< cient and able architeét than the inhabitants of the houfe?” 
By this method of reafoning he means to fhew, that the Afi- 
atics inherited the fciences, or at leaft aftronomy, from a people 
anterior to them ; and this idea he confirms farther by obferv- 
ing that feveral facts relative to aftronomy could only have 
been difcovered at a confiderable height in the feale of north- 
ern latitude en Afia; a circumftance of confequence in invefti- 
gating (fays our Author) the fituation of the primitive — 
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Sp far Mr. Barxuxt thinks he has truth on his fide—and he begs 
that his Readers will diftinguifh between what he aifferts as 
truth and what he propofes only as probable conjeftures, Of the 
Jatter kind is his notion, that the fciences froin their original 
feat in the north d:/cended towards the equator, to enlighten the 
Indians and Chinefe, This is what he calls his phtlofephical 
romance, which he builds upon this fuppofition, that the greate(t 
part of the ancient fables, confidered phyfically, feem to have 
aparticular relation to the Northern parts of our globe, and 
that their explications, taken together, appear to point out the 
fucceffive dwel'imgs of the human race ; and its progreifive mo- 
tion from the pole to the line, in queft of a warm fun anda 
more comfurtable proportion between the meafure of day and 
night. 

Mr. BArLuti draws from the cuftoms, the manners, the natural 
charaCler and fome particular circumf{tances remarkable among 
the Chinefe, very ftiiking proofs of their being deftitute of 
genius and invention. ‘Their productions give, according to 
him, no indications of a {pirit of inveftigation, of a propenfity 
to inquire into the caufes of things; they retale imperfe&ly 
the light they have obtained from others. He thinks that Foti, 
who was a foreigner, was the firft, who brought into China 
the principles of aftronomy and of the other fciences ; and he 
maintains this opinion by an appeal to tradition, and to the 
writings of this celebrated legiflator. 

The fecond letter relates tothe Perfians, the Chaldeans, and 
Indians, With refpeé to the firft Mr. Bailli obferves, that we 
hod aftronomy in a high ftate of progrefs and improvement at 
the very time that Diemfchid built the city of Perfepolis (i. e. 
ashe has atcempted to demonttrate, 2209 before Chrift), and 


j laid there the foundation of the Perfian empire, the very day 


that the fun enters into the conftellation of Aries. That day 


} was chofen for the commencement of the year, and it became 


the epocha of a period, which fuppofes the knowledge of the 
lolar year of 365 days and one quarter. Now, in M. Bailli’s 
opinion, it is not to be fuppofed that a people, in their infancy, 


j Would mark the foundation of their firft city by the obfervation 


of the celeftial bodies; and therefore he concludes (with how 
much folidity we leave the Reader to judge), that there was 
‘mong thefe Perfians, at the period now before us, a colony, 
which had emigrated from a more populous country, and moved 
toward a more temperate and fertile region, bringing with 
tem the arts and many branches of knowledge, and that 
Diemfchid, in a word, and his colony, were as much foreigners 
in Perfia as Fohi was in China.—As to the Chaldeans, M. 
Billi finds among them alfo a confiderable degree of aftrono- 
mical knowledge, which, however, he confiders as anterior to 
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the earlieft period of their hiftory, and then he pafles on to the 
confideration of the Indians, whofe early and ‘extenfive pro- 
ereis in the fciences Mr. de Voltaire had celebrated with his 
ufual tone of wit and exaggeration. 

Our Author grants that the Indians are better known than 
many other of the Afiatic nations, and deferve to be {o, 
The Brahmins were the mafters of Pythagoras, the inftru@ors 
of Greece, and confequently of Europe, to which, fays he, 
they tranfmitted the doctrines of the unity of God, the im- 
mortality of the foul, its tranfmigration, &c. But, neverthe. 
lefs, the grofs contradictions that are to be found in the 
doétrines of thefe fages, the inconfiftency that reigns in their 
notions, the ftrange mixture of fublime truths with childith 
and infipid fancies, that compofes their motley fyftem ; all this 
makes our Author conclude, that there was a more per- 
fect fyftem of philofophy and fcience anterior to theirs, 
of which their more rational tenets are fome of the difperfed 
fragments, which have been degraded and disfigured by their 
own imaginations.x—A more orthodox philofopher than M, 
Baixii, would derive the fublime tenets of the unity of God 
and the immortality of the foul from the patriarchal religion, 
that muft have fpred through the Eaft, in traditions more or 
lefs imperfe&t ; but as to aftronomical knowledge, the cafe is 
different, and if among the Indians it was really in an advanced 
ftate, this muft render the hypothefis of our Author more or le(fs 
probable, and incline us to conjecture with him, that the 
Brahmins are not Indians.—This hypothefis is ftill farther fup- 
ported by the actual exiftence of an ancient and learned lan- 
guage in which the four facred books of that nation are written, 
and which is entirely unknown and unintelligible to the Indians, 
This language, fays our Author, is totally different from that 
which is in ordinary ufe; the Brahmins alone ftudy it; and 
even among them there are very few that are capable of un- 
derftanding it. Now, fays M. Barii1, how can a primitive 
and univerfal language be loft among a people? It is true, 
languages change, by paffing through different degrees of per- 
fection; but fooner or ater they come to a fixed ftate. The 
total abdication of a language by the people that have fpoken 
it, is a thing out of nature.—We imagine that the cafe of 
Ireland will fomewhat invalidate this affertion, ‘The ancient 
language of that country is abfolutely unknown to the direct 
defcendants of thofe that fpoke it, nor can this be merely 
owing to the tranfplantation of foreigners into that ifland. 

M. le Gentil found, among the Indians, learned methods and 
accurate calculations, relative to aftronomical fcience. Our 
Author himfelf has feen Indian manufcripts, that were fent 


home by the miflignaries, and which contain afironomical 
tables 
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tables different from thofe of M. le Gentil. This variety of 
methods (obferves M, BartLL1), indicates a confiderable degree 
of knowledge, and is a mark of philofophical opulence; but 
a people, continues he, who fuppofe the earth flat, who 
imagine that there is a mountain in the middle of it, which 
hides the fun during the night, and entertain various notions 
equally abfurd, cannot have arrived by inveftigation or genius 
at the learned aftronomical methods, which they actually pof- 
fefs; they are carriers of the treafure, but they have received 
it from others, and confequently the Brahmins are not the 
original inhabitants of India, but in fome period of time as 
yet unknown, brought thither a foreign language and exotic 
{cience. 

The third and fourth letters, which are replete with inge- 
pious refearches and curious facts, difplay a rich fund of erudi- 
tion. They are defigned to afcertain the conformity that 
there is between the Chinefe, Chaldeans, Indians, and other 
ancient nations in their traditions, cuftoms, religion, and 
alfo in the {ciences and the various inftitutions that are relative 
tothem. All the facts contained in thefe letters are dextroufly 
employed to fhew us the veftiges of the ancient people, for 
whofe exiftence, learning, and extinction our Author fo warmly 
and ingenioufly contends, 

That the conformity mentioned above, was not the effect 
of an intercourfe or communication between thefe ancient na- 
tions, our Author fhews in his fifth letter; and in the fixth 
he proves, that it does not arife from the eflential conftitution 
of nature, but muit have proceeded from a famenefs of origin 
in all ancient nations, and been the remains of the inftitutions 
ofa ftill more ancient people, © When! fee (fays M. Bariit) 
that the elephant does not propagate his kind in the menagerie 
of Verfailles, I conclude from thence that he is a foreign ani- 
mal, born in a warmer climate. In the fame manner when I 
find among a people a branch of fcience, which has been pre- 
ceded by no root or germ and followed by no fruits, I con- 
clude that that branch or fhoot of knowledge has been tranf- 
planted, and that it properly belongs toa people more improved 
and advanced towards maturity.” This reflexion feems demon- 
frative to our Author in favour of his hypothefis, that the 
Afiatics had, and have, only fragments of fcience derived from 
the difcoveries of a primitive and learned people. 

M. Barxx1 illuftrates farther this favourite hypothefis by the 
following ingenious comparifon : Suppofe, fays he, that arevo- 
lution fhould one day deftroy the ftate of civilization and improved 
ience that now exifts in Europe; and that, after a long courfe 
of ages, a learned jurift fhould apply himleif to the ftudy of 
the laws of that pact of the globe ia the fcattered frazments 
Lia2 and 
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and remains of them, that he met with by chance or laboriong 
refearches ; what would happen? Why, he would perceive, 
with furprife, a certain number of laws among the Italians, 
Germans, French, &c. that refemble each other. And whae 
would he conclude from thence? He would not conclude that 
this fimilarity arofe from the nature of man: (Why not! Since 
amidft all its varieties, the uniformity of buman nature is remarka- 
ble?) and if you told him that the laws and inftitutions of 
one country were communicated to and followed by an- 
other, he would afk by what magical enchantment national 
jealoufy was fo amazingly fufpended in different ftates, as to 
engage them to receive the laws of a foreign people? (We 
would anfwer, by the principle of imitation, one of the moft natural 
propenfities of the human mind, of which Rome borrowing laws from 
Athens gives us a firiking example.) He would therefore conclude 
from the lines of refemblance in the Jaws of different nations, 
that the Europeans were, in ancient times, all reduced under 
the empire of one people, which formed the body of thefe laws; 
and that having by repeated and fimilar efforts overturned the 
coloffus that beftrode them; they erected on its ruins a variety 
of independent fovereignties, which retained no other marks of 
their ancient yoke, than the laws and jurifprudence to which 
they had been accuftomed.—Hiftorical fact juftifies the con- 
clufion of our philofophical jurift ; but the queftion is, whether 
in cafe this fact had not exifted or had not been known, the 
fimilarity that takes place in the laws of different countries 
might not be accounted for on*other principles? 

But what was that primitive people that fcattered the frag- 
ments of its diffolving literary fabric through io many nations, 
and tranfmitted to them, among other treafures, the relics of 
its aftronomy? After fhewing in the feventh letter, by a 
learned hiftory of the ftate of the fciences in different nations, 
that the people in queftion, muft have improved philofophy to 
a very high degrce of perfection; he anfwers in the eighth, 
that this people muft probably (for all bere is conjecture) have 
been fituated under the parallel of 49 or 50 degrees, and this 
is the main point of controverfy between him and M. de Vol- 
taire. M. Batrui thinks that this climate may have been the 
feat of the primitive people ; but that they were placed in the 
North, he thinks mu/? have been the cafee—And * What is there 
ftrange (adds he) in this hypothefis? There are yet in Europe 
Southern regions, where the {ciences are but little cultivated ;— 
if the fciences arrive there one day, they muft come from the 
North: and that which is poffible and natuyal in Europe, can 
not be looked upon as abfurd and ridiculous in Afia.’—Trues 
Sir, it cannot: But we kncw, that if fcience arrives by tranf- 
portation in the Grecian ifles, and the Curkifh empire, ! 
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North, it is not at all probable that they did. 


But our author does not think that the world was peopled 
from the South. He owns it is natural to entertain the notion, 


that the fouthern regions were firft inhabited, and that man, 
being left free to chufe his dwelling, would prefer warm and fer- 
tile countries. But what appears natural, fays he, is not always 
true, and the choice of man’s original manfion on this globe, 
was the appointment of Heaven.—Befides, continues our 
author, if we confider what is natural here, * I can well con- 
ceive, that emigrants, in multitudes, fhould defcend from the 
cold and barren mountains of Tartary, to inhabit the warm 
and fertile plains of India; but I cannot well comprehend how 

ulation fhould follow a contrary direétion. I fhould not 
think it advifeable to propofe to the inhabitants of Provence, to 
go and fettle at Peterfburg, nor to thofe of Bologna and 
Florence to fhift their dwelling to the icy mountains of Switz- 
erland.’ 

In fhort, Mr. Barxir avails himfelf of all the fuccours 
which are prefented him, to fupport his favourite hypothefis, of 
anorthern primitive people, who tranfmitted aftronomy and 
fcience to the countries that lie near the equator. Hiftory is 
not on his fide: but he pretends that it does not oppofe his 
opinion. Hiftory, according to him, makes no mention of 
migrations, or of the direction in which the earth was peo- 





j pled; it only mentions the tranfactions of nations already 


fttled. But this afirmation is not accurate. He makes con- 
fderable ufe of the learned labours of M. Court de Gelelin on 
comparative grammar, where we find common roots, which 
reunite the living Janguages of Europe with the ancient Jan- 
guages of Afia; and are the remains of a primitive language, 
which was the fource or ftock of all others. He employs alfo, 
for this purpofe, all the refources of aftronomy, all the fagacity 
ofa refined logick, and we wifh we could fay, that he had not 
fometimes borrowed affifttance from the fpecious, but unfatis- 
hdory artifice of wit and fophiftry. We know not even whe- 
her the following reflexion, defigned to prove the northern 
gin of mankind, be not more ingenious than folid; that 
hbour being neceflary to improve nature and bend it to the 
burpofes of life, it was expedient to place man’s primitive ftate 
Naclimate, where alternate feafons of heat and cold animated 
the hopes of fertility, and required induftry to promote it, and 
where man feeling, by turns, the pleafure of expeGation and 
the pains of anxiety, might be powerfully excited to difplay his 
Wlents, to unfold his latent powers, and exercife his aétivity. 
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wiuf? come from the North: whereas we are not fure that the 
{ciences that formerly enlightened the Eaft did, in fa&, come 
from that quarter ; and if the world was peopled from South to 
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In the éwo Jaf? letters our Author lavifhes applaufe on the 49 F 
hypothetical fyftem of M. de Buffon, with refpect to the inter. 9 
nal heat of the earth, its original ftate of liquetaStion, its cool. | p 

ing progreflively during the fpace of 168,123 years, and its re. P 

dudtion to eternal froft at the end of this period *, We do not 

fee what this has to do with the hypothefis of Mr. Batxuy, and 

we can ftill lefs comprehend, how he could carry his complai- " 

fance fo far, as to pay any regard to this fantaftic and whim. th 

fical excurfion of a fine, but frequently intoxicated genius, 

* See our Appendix following June 1775, Vol. hii. p. 615, 1 in 
| we araA for 
ArT. V. fat 

Un Chretien Contre Six Fuifs—One Chrifiian againft Six Jews, | fac 

: London (Amiterdam), 8vo. 1777. 
E not deceived by this title, gentle Reader, for it comes 
} from a pen tRat has deluded many. It is an old Pagan, a a 
fon of Apollo at belt, even ARROUET DE VOLTAIRE, wha eae 

a has put on the wedding-garment, only to defile it. He attacks not 
the learned Abbé Guence *, in the perfons of Six “Fews, with ope 
his old weapons, which that ingenious critic had rendered | 43, 

blunt and harmlefs, and which, neverthelefs, the exhaufted ‘sai 
champion of infidelity gathers up again, and throws with a (Sai 
I> trembling hand, and a malignant fmile,at the buckler of truth. V. 
3 The feeble old enemy has not been able even to point them ae 
: a-new. gen 
} To fpeak without metaphor, this is a very ftrange per- | ord, 
| formance; the Chriflian, who figures in the work, undertakes . 
. to defend his friend Voltaire againft the fix pretended Jews, vv 
j but any one may fee with half an eye, that the defender, and | tyra 
the defended, are one and the fame perfon. His manner of fet- * 
ting out is fingular, and is defigned to lead him wittily to his Jp. , 
7 fubje&: it is as follows: lang 
‘+ Bleffed be’ that innumerable multitude of Englifh pam- ialore 
phlets, in which one part of the nation, four times in the week, io te 
accufes the other of betraying the country, and which are tranf- think 
lated into French to amufe the curious. N 

‘¢ Blefled be the fonnets, which abound in Italy, whether § ..;, 
in honour of the Ladies or to their difhonour. excey 


«¢ Blefled be the polemic writings of the Germans, in which ace 
agreeable fubjects of controverfy are profoundly difcufled. 

‘¢ Blefled be the French”—but here let us ceafe to fellow the 
Author in his ctty Introduction, which is nothing to the pul- 
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* Author of the celebrated Lertres de Quelques Fuifs, KC a M. 
de Voltaie. 
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pole, and rather fhew the Reader, by a fpecimen or two, the 
infruction and entertainment he is to expect from this ma/terly 
production, levelled at the Author of the Lettres des Fuifs 
Portagais. 
King Agag cut in pieces. 

¢ Well, then,—the Jews had their human facrifices, and this 
isa certain fact. But you are inclined to give another name to 
the death of Agag.— You may, if you pleafe;—call it, if you 
will, an execrable violation of the law of nations, an abomi- 
nable action —for my part, I cannot help feeing a real facrifice 
inthe death of that good king Agag. Firj/, 1 fay, he was good ; 
for he was as fat as an ortolan, and the phyficians remark, that 
fat perfons are always good-humoured, Secondly, I fay, he was 
focrificed, for he was devoted to the Lord. Here i fee a victim 
and a prieft. I fee Samuel cutting in pieces, with his own 
hands, the captive King. There never was a facrifice, if that 
wasnotone. Yes, indeed, Sir, with his own hand: in fru/ta 
cncidit eum, Zeal gave Samuel fupernatural ftrength; for Sa- 
muel was near an hundred years old, and at that age a man can- 
not well be fuppofed capable of hafhing a King. Such an 
operation would naturally require a vigorous arm, and a furious 
kitchen cleaver. I here omit mentioning the infolence of 
achaplain who cuts in pieces a captive king, whom his matter 
(Saul) had allowed to be ranfomed. If a chaplain of Charles 
V. had behaved in like manner to Francis I. it certainly would 
have appeared extraordinary.—You are cruel enough, Sir (or 
gentlemen), to load with calumny this poor king Agag, in 
order to juftify the condu&t of Samuel, the cook. (How came 
the chaplain Samuel to become cook ; for we don't hear that Agag was 
faved up as a difo). You affirm that Agag was a fanguinary 


tyrant, becaufe Samuel faid to him, when he was mincing him, 


“as thy (word hath made women childlefs, fo fhall thy mother 
be childlefs among women;” alas, dear Sir, is not this the 
language, which one hero of the Iliad addrefies to another 
when he is going to cut his throat ?— Don’t be fo malignant as 
totarnifh the memory of good king Agag; it is enough, me- 
thinks, that Samuel the fon of Elkana made a hath of him.’ 

Now is not this a goodly piece of polemical criticifm ? Such 
as it is, we can aflure our Readers, that it is one of the leaft 
poptonsane fections in the whole book, for puerility and in- 
ecency, 


One Chriftian againft Six Fews: git 
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Arr. VI. 
Wdse fommaire, ou Vue Generale du Syfteme Phyfique 3 nese. leet de 
M, Needham far la Generation des Corps Organifes.— A Summary or 


General View of the Phyfical and Metaphyfical Syftem of Mr, 
NeepuamM, relative to the Generation or Production of Organized 
Bodies. Bruffels. 8vo. 1776. 


T HE Author of the abfurd, unnatural, eloquent book, en- 
tituled, the Sy/lem of Nature; and Mr. de Voltaire, in fevera} 
of his writings, have reprefented the experiments of Mr, Ngegp. 
HAM and the conclufions deducible from them, as favourable to 
the doctrine of Materialifm. In order to efface the afperfions 
of his adverfarics, and the fufpicions that may have been enter- 
tained by his friends, this learned and acute Philofopher gives, 
in the pamphlet before us, a compendious view of his oblerva. 
tions and hypothefis, relative to the generation of organized 
bodies, as they are real/y contained in the different produdtions 
he has publifhed on that difficult fubject. ‘This apology, dic- 
tated by a natural principle of felf-defence, is compofed in 
fuch a manner as to throw fome new rays of light upon a mat- 
ter which is yet covered with darknefs, and thus may prove ine 
ftructive to thofe who take little or no concern in the particular 
guarrel between our Author and his adverfaries. 

In order to underftand his reafonings, it is. neceflary to ex- 
pain four terms, which reprefent ideas totally different ; and 
which the author of the Syftem of Nature confounded (fays Mr, 
NrEpDHAM) ** when he quoted my experiments in fupport of 
his reverics;” thefe terms are A/imers-V: etable, Vegeto-Vegetuble 
Vegeto-Vital, and Senfitive, and the ideas they convey depend 
upen qualities inherent in the o bjects to which they belong. 

Minero-V egelable, 1s a term applicable, fays our author, to 
thofe portions of matter, which increafe their volume, or mi- 
yeralize themfelves under the form of vapours, and are atter- 
wards condenfed by a kind cf vegetative growth, of an ex- 
ternal aGion and re-aétion of their infenfible parts. ‘his 1s 
the true cubic and cohefive attraction, adopted as a principle 
by all modern natural philofophers and chymifts, by which 
metals, itones, and all objects that belong to the mineral king- 


‘dom, are timed daily on che furface and in the bowels of the 


earth. 





Vegeto-Vegetable.comprehends plants, trees, and in 
general every organized body, which is nourifhed by what the 
Naturalilts call Intus-fufeeption, without giving any indications 
of a higher kind of life, of an exiflence that approaches, in any 
degree towards animal life.——Vegets-Vital, is a term’ appro~ 
priated to zoophites ; which, thou: gh they have for the mott 
part the faculty of progredive motion are, neverthelefs, merely 
wilde without being feuiitive, as alio to thole organized parts 7 
anima 
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animal bodies, which are either only irritable or defigned to be 
the immediate inftruments of fenfation.——The term Sen/itive, 
exprefles a quality, which can only refide in an immaterial and 
indivifible being or foul, whether fuch a being be merely fenfitive 
as are the fouls of bealis, or at the fame time fenfitive and in- 
telleGtual, fuch as the human mind, 

Now, according to Mr. NeEpHamM, the Vegeto- Mineral, 
Vegeto-Vegetable, and Vegeto-Vital, are properties which be- 
Jong to organized matter, and ‘ which are derived from the 
orce or power Of brute matter, this latter being capable of ex- 
ling ityelf, by imperceptible tranfitions or fhades, in a fcale of 
radation formed of thefe three degrees.—-—T hus, according 
to the hypothefis of our Author, matter is active in its way, in 
confequence of certain intrinfic powers; but its activity can 
never be carried fo far as to render it fenfitive, and much lefs 
intelligent; fince thefe two qualities, by the very nature of their 
efic&ts, mutt neceflarily refide in a fimple fubftance, whereas 
matter, even that which is the moft vita/, is by its effential 
nature, a compound being.” 

By this declaration the ingenious Mr. NEEDHAM is, at leaft, 
delivered from a prefs-gang of materialifts, who wanted to force 
him into their fervice ; but he does not ftop here: to expofe in 
amore ftriking manner the fophiftry of the author of the Sy/fem 
of Nature, he proceeds to explain, by feveral illuftrations, the 
four qualities already mentioned, and fhews their refpective dif- 
ference in the material and mental conftitution in man. By this 
expofal, which is curious (and is illuftrated under each article 
by the experiments of Haller on fen/ibility and irritability), he 
fhews us, how the Atheiftical Author above-mentioned, has con- 
founded the material organ with the immaterial principle, the 
cauje with the ¢ffeé?, in a word, matter (which exalts itfelf by 
imperceptible degrees, fo as to ferve as an inftrument for the 
exercife of the intellectual faculties) with mind, which conde- 
fcends to employ that inftrument in confequence of that inti- 
mate union, which the Deity has formed between body and 
foul during the prefent life. 

Thefe principles reign through all the works‘of Mr.. NeEp- 
HAm, and he has employed them to fupport his hypothefis rela- 
tive to the generation of organized bodies.—-T his hypothefis is 
fuficiently known, but is not like to be generally adopted ; and 
it has given occafion to the late experiments of the Abbé Spalan- 
zaniy who has done, certainly, gieat things towards the dimi- 
hution of its credit. But let the hypothefis of Mr, NEEDHAM 
ftand or fall; the accufation of materialifm, that has been 
bought againft him, muft appear totally groundlefs toevery one 
Who reads his works, and pariicularly the piece we have here 
beiore us, His greateft fault is to have been led, by a profound 

metaphyfical 
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metaphyfical theory, into all the obfcurities of the Leibnitzian 
do&trine of Monades, and to have given to his principle of yjzg. 
lity a form that renders it incapable of exciting any difting or 
clear idea. It would, however, betray a great want of equit 
and candour to cenfure this obfcurity with any degree of feye. 
rity. In this chequered ftate of light and darknefs, in which 
the objects of knowledge are fo extenfive and deep, and the in. 
telleGtual faculties fo feeble and limited, we mutt often grope 
a long while in obfcurity to come at fome imperfe& glimpfes of 
truth, and that, more efpecially, when we inveftigate the ori. 
gin and principles of things. ‘The obfcurity of Mr. NEEDHAy 
is that of a deep thinker, and is very different from the confu. 
fion and perplexity of a hafty, fuperficial, and injudicious ob. 
ferver of Nature. 

— — —— 

ArT. VII. 

Marci Tuli Ciccronis Opera omnia ex recenfione Jo. Auc. Ernest 
cum ejufdem Notis et Clave Ciceroniana—The Works of Cicero 
revifed by M. Erneiti, who has accompanied them with Notes and 
a Clavis, &c. 4 Vols &svo. Hall. 1777. 


HIS is the third edition of the work here announced.— 

The firft was publifhed in 1772, and the fecond in 1774; 
and as we have not, as yet, mentioned this valuable publica- 
tion, we fhall take the prefent occafion to make it known with 
the diftinGion to which it is entitled. It is certain that this 
edition of Cicero, publifhed by one of the beft and moft uni- 
verfal {cholars of this age, though the prefs-work and paper 
be not fplendid nor the notes abundant, has neverthelefs a 
degree of merit, upon the whole, which renders it preferable 
to any other edition. ‘This fuperiority is founded on the ele- 
gance and folidity of feveral inftruciive prefaces, on the cor- 
rectnefs of the text, and the difcretion, the precifion, and 
tafte that reign in the number and nature of the notes. Mr, 
Ernest1 has followed the text of Gruterus, preferably to that 
of Grevius and Davis: but he has improved it fo confiderably, 
that it may and probably will carry his own name down to 
polterity. 

In his general preface M. Ernefti gives a critical hiftory of the 
preceding editions of Cicero, points out their defeéts, and 
fhews us the rules he followed in order to avoid them. This 
preface was publifhed under the form of a profpecius, oF prole- 
gomena, above thirty years ago, which fhews the time and 
Jabour that have been employed in preparing this edition ; but 
it is re-publifhed here with many Additions and Improvements. 
To give a valuable edition of Cicero, a man muft have almoft 
as compleat a knowledge as that illuftrious Roman, of the 
words and fyntaxis whica are ufed in his works,—muft be ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with all their analogies, muft be capable of relifhing, 
with a fine feeling, their beauty and harmony—muft be fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the ancient manner of writing, to 
underftand the manufcripts ; and muft add to thefe another 
quality of a dangerous application, fometimes, even a critical 
fagacity to follow the fcent of a loft text, and difcover its traces, 
even without the afliftance of manufcripts. ‘The firft of thefe 
qualifications is evident in Victorius ; Lambinus pofleffed the 
fecond and third in an eminent degree ;—and, in our opinions, 
ErnesTi difplays them all. : 

It is particularly to be obferved that he does not blindly fol- 
low Aldus Manutius, as moft of the preceding Editors have 
done, but has confulted a prodigious number of manufcripts, 
many of which had not fallen into the hands of his predecef- 
fors; as alfo ancient Italian Editions, that, before his refearches, 
were undefervedly buried in oblivion. We find in the par- 
ticular prefaces, prefixed to each volume, interefting ac- 
counts of thefe manufcripts and editions. He has been rather 
too fparing in the number of his notes, that he might not 
{well the work into too many volumes; but what the Reader 
may lofe by this difcretion, is abundantly compenfated by his 
Clavis, or key to the interpretation of his Author, which con- 
tains more illuftrations of difficult paflages, than we find in the 
moft voluminous commentaries. 


ArT. VIII. 


De la Legiflation, ou Principes des Loix.—Concerning Legiflation, or 
the Principles of Laws, by the Abbe de Marty. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Amfterdam. 1777. 


QOrerrasranpive the almoft infuperable difficulty of in- 
troducing a perfect fyftem of laws into any nation, it is 
fill ufeful to inftruct mankind in the important fcience of le- 
gillation, and to remind their rulers of the obligations they are 
under of reducing this mafter-fcience to practice, in order to” 
the advancement of public felicity. Such is the defign of the 
work now before us; a work which the name of its Author is 
fuficient to recommend to the attention of the Public, as the 
Abbé Mas ty has more than once appeared, with great diftinc- 
tion, in the republic of letters, enriching it with produétions 
that have more or lefs affinity with the prefent publication. 
This publication is in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
interlocutors are a Swedifh philofopher (we do not often meet 
with thefe two words together) an Englifhman, and the Author 
himfelf. The Swede makes the principal figure in this confer- 
ence. The Briton, prepoflefled, and not without reafon, againft 
the Swedifh government, and elated with high ideas of the 
Britith conftitution, ftarts objeGions to the philofophical fyftem 
| 1 of 
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of legiftation propofed by the Scandinavian fage, while the Au. 
thor takes little fhare in the converfation, except now and then 
to admire the wifdom of this fage, and the folidity of his prin. 
ciples, with relation to laws and morals. The dialogue con- 
fifts of two parts, each of which is divided into eight chapters, 
and yet the whole is reprefented as the converfation of a fingle 
day, which fhews that the fpeakers muft have fcarcely had a 
moment to draw breath, We fhall, 7/7, prefent a general 
idea of the plan of this work, and then felect fome paflages to 
ferve as fpecimens of our Author’s manner of treating this 
fubject.. , 

His firft bufinefs is to fhew what that kind of happine/s is, 
which Nature points out to man, as his end, and the conditions 
on which it is attainable. And indeed the knowledge of thefe 
points is eflentially neceffary to our forming a right judgment 
with refpcét to thofe laws that are moft ufeful to fociety. Ace 
cording to our Author, the profperity of ftates is founded, by 
an invariable dictate of nature, upon an equality of fortune and 
{ituation among the citizens as its neceflary bafis. We are 
forry for this ; for if this be true, no ftate can attain or even 
approach near to true happinefs. ‘This our Author does not 
deny: he acknowledges that the ftate of equality has difap- 
peared in all the communities of men known to us, and that 
there are infuperable obftacles to its reftoration ; and therefore 
inftead of aiming, like certain philofophers, at impofiibilicies, 
or attempting to bring human nature back to that ftate of equa- 
lity which is irrecoverably loft, he endeavours to adminifter 
fome comfort to mankind in their prefent deplcrable condition, to 
point out the means of rendering that condition as happy as is 
pofiible ; and this he does by fhewing how the legiflator ought 
to exest all the force of his edicts and inftitutions againft ava- 
rice and ambition, the two greateft enemies of focial happinefs. 
Though we are not of the Abbé’s opinion, that Nature calls 
men to an equality or community of goods; though we are 
perfuaded that variety of talents, genius, and character, render 
equality of ftate and condition impoffibie for any length of time, 
and that the happinefs of human fociety does not require it, 
yet we think with him that the inroads that are made upon this 
equzlity by avarice and ambition are, indeed, the great fources 
of national mifery, and that nothing can be more falutary than 
to make war upon thefe two odious paflions, and to counter- 
act their influence as far as human forefight and a@tivity can 
extend. | 

The thing is obvious; the manner is lefs fos and the wil- 
dom of the rules laid down for this end by our ingenious Au- 
thor difcover, a mafterly hand at difcuffions of this nature. He 
unfo'ds, inthe firkt part of his work, the nature and charac- 
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ters of avarice and ambition, the neceflity of reftraining them 
at the fame time, and, as it were, with the fame rein, and 
the genius and character of the Jaws that are neceflary to mo-= 
dify and fubdue them both in magiftrates and citizens. In 
eating this part of his fubject, he obferves, occafionally, that 
nations are perpetually admonifhed, by their calamities, of the 
neceflity of correcting their laws, and that time and chance 
often favour them in enterprizes of this kind. 

The fecond part of the work begins by an interefting detail 
of the precautions that mutt be ufed by a wife legiflator to pre- 
pare the citizens of a corrupt ftate for their return to the true 
di@ates of nature. Our Author afterward takes a view of the 
diferent European governments, in order to examine what 
may be expected from them with refpect to the improvement of 
their laws. He places in their proper Jight the general rules 
which the legiflative power ought to prefcribe to itfelf in order 
to avoid miiftakes, and the principles by which it ought to 
judge of the expedience, importance, or neceffity of every law. 
He infifts upon the care that fhould be taken to infpire citi- 
zens with a love of the laws by which they are governed; and, 
under this article, among the means that are adapted to pro- 
mote this, he mentions, particularly, mildnefs in penal fta- 
tutes, the advancement of good morals, the influence of a 
well-directed education. This latter he confiders as a peculiar 
object of the attention of fovereigns, and there are few objects 
that, generally fpeaking, come lefs under their cognizance, 
though it may be juftly efteemed as the proper if not the only 
foundation both of private and national felicity. 

Such is the general plan of the work of our refpectable Au- 
thor; the detail is highly interefting, though in fome places it 
lies expofed to critical cenfure. In combating, for example, 
the favourite notion of the admirers of Montefquieu, that the 
climate has a great influence upon the characters of men, and 
ought, of confequence, to be confidered in the fyftems of le- 
giflation, that are adapted to thefe characters, he certainly goes 
too far, © Thefe Authors, /fays he, inftead of entering into an 
attentive view of the human heart, and ftudying its paflions, 
have built all their plans of Jegiflation, and all their {chemes 
for the well-being of human fociety on objeéts and confidera- 
tions that are really foreign to man, and that have no imme- 
diate reference to the effential conftitution of human nature. If 
we are to credit thefe fophifts, Providence has appointed one 
happinefs for the ancients, another for the moderns; and Afia, 
Africa, Europe, and America, have each their refpective and 
diftingt happinefs. They will tell you gravely that laws, which 
are excellent in the roth degree of latitude, lofe all their exe 
cellence and merit under the 3oth, fo that it would feem that it is 
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the thermometer, and not the affections of human natyre: 
which the legiflator muft confult in order to know what Ang 
tions he muft recommend, and what he muft prohibit, What 
relation is there between mountains, plains, the proximity of 
thé fea, or of a great river, the drynefs or moifture of a {iJ 
(and an hundred other circumftances of that nature) -and Jaws 
defigned for the happinefs of man? Does the nature of the hu. 
man heart change acccording to the nature of the climate? Do 
not the fame wants, the fame organs, the fame external fenfes, 
the fame inclinations and paffions, the fame faculty of reafon, 
take place in all the various regions of the globe, that is (to 
reduce them to one general principle) are not the attraction of 
pleafure and the fear of pain, the univerfal and predominant 
motives to action under the pole as well as under the line? 
And where are thofe heaven-favoured climates in which ava. 
rice and ambition, floth and voluptuoufnefs, may not produce 
their poifonous fruits f” &c. 

There is perhaps more eloquence and wit, than folidity 
and precifion in this manner of treating a point, which js 
certainly deliite, and of nice inveftigation. Our Author ac- 
knowledges (in’a paflage not far from thofe we have now 
quoted) that it may happen, that, in one place, the paffions 
of men may be more headitrong and imperious, and in ang. 
ther more fufceptible of difcipline and reftraint—that in 
one place they will be expofed to more frequent temptations, 
and in another their progrefs and impetuofity will be checked 
by accidental circumftances. ‘Thefe varieties, then, in the 
characters of the paflions and the principles on which they are 
founded, become proper objects of the attention of the legifla- 
tor, and the mere contemplation of the human heart indepen- 
dently on the accidental circumftances in which it feels and 
acts, and on the objects that affect it (of which the influence 
of climate on our organization may be a main one) is not fuf- 
ficient to enable the lawgiver to adapt his inftitutions to every 
exigence. Nay, granting, that the influence of climate is in- 
fufficient to change the eflential nature of human paffions, yet 
may it not modify them in different ways, diverfify their de- 
grees, and the manner of their operation, and thus become ob- 
jects of the attention of the legiflator? Love, for example, is 
an univerfal paffion, but are its impreffions the fame in the 
Laplander and the African, the Samoeydian and the Italian ? 
The truth of the matter is, that great inconveniencies may 
arife in point of legiflation from attributing too much to the in- 
fluence of climate, and care ought to be taken not to indulge 
too much the fuggeftions of fancy, and the fpirit, of hypothedis 
in this matter :—but, on the other hand, it is equally unrea- 
fonable to reje& entirely this influence, which the phyfical and 
moral conftitution of different nations in different latitudes fo 
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evidently confirms, that it may fafely be confidered as a princi- 
le of legiflation, provided it be attended to with care, and ap- 
lied with caution. 

We hinted, above, our objefions to the Abbé’s notion, that 
Nature has eftablifhed, by a primitive law, an equality of fore 
tune and property among men, and we fee evidently a principle 
of inequality originally formed by the diffcrent degrees of ge- 
nius, induftry, and activity, that Nature herfelf has imparted 
to individuals. Neverthelefs, the defcription that our Author 
gives of the calamities and evils which arife in fociety from this 
inequality, rendered exceflive by avarice and ambition, and 
employed by thefe paffions to the moft corrupt purpofes, is ad- 
mirable in every point of view. It is alfo highly inftru&ive, 
and might be of great importance, if the evils it is defigned to 
expofe and remedy were not become incurable in almoft al! go- 
vernments. ‘The firft link (fays our Author) in the feries of 
our vices and miferies, is inequality of fortune, As riches give 
naturally a certain degree of contideration and influence, they 
tempt their poffeflors to the ufurpation of public authority : 
humble and impotent poverty cannot ftop their courfe, and if 
ambition is prudent enough to purfue its ends with a mild and 
decent afpect, the community flides almoft imperceptibly into 
defpotifm, and the weaknefs of the people will render it per- 
petual. The Abbé fhews the fteps of this progrefs in natural 
fociety through ariftocracy, and oligarchy to tyranny, and 
paints the diflenfions, civil wars and revolutions that arife from 
inequality of riches, when ambition is infolent and cruel, and 
excites the poor and opprefled to the refiftance of defpair. He 
fhews its effeéts in the conduét of nations, one towards ano- 
ther, in which the opulent, after having enacted at home penal 
laws againft theft, becaufe they may be robbed, approve of ex- 
tending their conquefts abroad becaufe they themfelves are rob- 
bers of nations. His ideas concerning commerce and the Britith 
conftitution are exceptionable and erroneous in feveral refpeéts, 
though in what he fays on the former of thefe two articles we 
find fome fenfible reflexions, and in his obfervations on the 
latter there are feveral things worthy of attention. 





ArT. IX, 
Nuove Offervazione Microfcopfiiche, &c.—New Microfcopical Obfere 
vations, by F. D. J. M. Detta Torse. gto. Naples. 1776, 


PATHER DeLita Torre propofes to carry on his Obferva- 
tions on the Microfcope, and to communicate them to the 
Public in feveral fucceeding volumes, one at a time, and in 
fomething like a periodical order, The fame method that is 
followed 
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followed in this, will be obferved in every other volume, Fach 
will be divided into five parts: the fir/? relating to the inftry. 
ments employed in thefe obfervations ; the three following, com. 


-prehending the obfervations made on minerals, vegetables, and 


animals; and the fifth, containing the refults of thefe obferya. 
tions, the hypotheies, and conjectures, to which they may give 
occafion, and anfwers to the objections which may be made to 
them. 

In purfuance of this method, our Author begins in this firR 
volume, by giving his idea of the qualiies of a perfe& mi- 
crofcope. Thefe qualities, according to him, confift in re. 
prefenting objects clearly, diftinctly, and as they are in nature; 
and he thinks the fimple microfcopes preferable for the attain. 
ment of all thefe purpofes. ‘Ihe third and fourth parts of this 
volume contain feveral curious obfervations, fome of which we 
fhall Jay before our Readers. | 

Father Torre obferved, among the fibres of vegetables, an 
infinite number of congealed and tran{parent globules, and the 
fame thing ftruck him in his obfervation of animals. He ex- 
amined, with the utmolt attention, the cortical fubftance of 
the brain, and the fubftance of the medulla oblongata and fpina- 
dis; he found, that, in thefe fubftances, there were no fibres, 
no lymphatic or blood-veffels, but that they were compofed of 
an infinite number of globules of different fizes, folid, tranfpa- 
rent, floating in a cryftalline fluid. Thefe globules, placed 
lengthwife, conftitute, according to our Author, the internal 
fubftance of the nerves, and become more and more fubtile, 
and refined, in proportion to their diftance from the origin of 
the brain: the membranes alfo are compofed of fimilar glo- 
bules, which are found in almoft all the parts of the body, 
They fuffer continually a confiderable lofs or walte, which is 
repaired by the lymphatic and blood-vefleis, and thus the cir- 
culation of the fluids is performed and maintained. <In the 
fourth part of this volume, are feveral curious obfervations 
on the blood, confidered with refpeét to its annuli, or rings, 
for which we muit refer the Reader to the work itfelf. 

It was but natural, that the obfervation of the globules above- 
mentioned, fhould animate our ingenious Author, to bring 
forth an hypothefis; and foit has. ‘This hypothefis we find 
unfolded, in a very acute and plaufible manner, in the fifth 
part of this volume.—Father Torre, there confiders the glo- 
bules as the true principie of animal motions; he attributes to 
them fenfations ; he fuppofes that they conftitute the mechanifm 
of memory. He not only maintains that they produce vitality, 
but alfo that they conftitute the proper and eflential fubftance of 


bodies ; and that they, alone, enable us to account for the pro- 
duction, 
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duction, growth, and prefervation, of plants and animals. In 
confequence of this hypothefis, he adopts the fyftem of the 
epigene/is, and approaches to that of Mr. Neepuam. 

In the laft article of the fifth part, our Author anfwers fe- 
veral objeGtions, that may be raifed againft his notions of the 
animal ceconomy, and particularly againft thole relating to his 
do&rine with refpect to the annuit of the blood. He proves, 
that among the heterogeneous parts of the chyme and the 
chyle, there are {mall membranes, which, infinuating them- 
felves with the chyle, into the lymph, are filled with this fluid, 
and thus produce, when they coalefce to the number of five 
or fix, thofe little bags, which form the annul in queltion, 
and the red parts of the blood. 
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| ArT. X. 

Hiftoire de la derniere Guerre entre les Ruffés 3 les Turcs, GFe.—An Hifs 
tory of the late War between the Ruflians and ‘Turks; by Mr. Ke- 
RALIO, Knight of the Order of St. Lewis, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. izmo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1777. 


HIS Hiftory has been compofed from memoirs furnifhed 
by Prince Gallivzin; and the Author has followed the Jour- 
nal of the Ruffian Commander, in his account of the operations 
of the Ruffian army. If this expofes him to the fufpicion of 
partiality, his anfwer is, that he is open to conviction, and de- 
firous of better information, and that he is willing to make ufe 
of any authentic memoirs furnifhed from the cther fide, even 
though they fhould invalidate the relations he has given. Af- 
ter all, the miftakes {ufpected can only relate to minute details 5 
—the main operations, and the iflue and fuccefs of the war, are 
well known.—It muft be confefled, that Mr. Keraxio hase 
employed his materials with judgment and tafte, and has drawn 
from them an elegant and interefting hiftory, in which we fee 
the military man, and the man of letters, agreeably blended 
together. He is furnifhed, as he informs us, with mate- 
tials for the continuation of this hiftory, the volumes of 
which, now before us, only contain the campaign of 1769; 
and an hiftorical defcription of the feat of the war; which is 
an excellent piece in every point of view. 
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Art. Xf. 

La Satxte Binur, ou le Vieux &F le Nouveau Tefament, avec un Com. 
mentaire ; compofé de Notes choifies © tireés de divers Auteurs Anglois, 
ée —Tue Hory Bisie; or the Old and New Teftament, with 
a Commentary: Confilling of feleé&t Notes, taken from feveral 
Englith Authors, Vol. VI. Parts. Containing the Firit Book 
of Kings. gto. Amfterdam. 1777. 

THs is the fixth volume of one of the beft compilations we 

have met with, both for the erudition and induftry which 
it difcovers, and the judgment, method, and tafte, with which 
it is executed; and it furnifhes us with an Opportunity of 
making the whole work more generally known in thefe ifles, 
where, we believe, that the learned, alone, are acquainted with 
iis merit. The principal materials, of which it has been com. 

pofed, have been borrowed from the labours of Englifh di- 

vines, and the form and arrangement that have been given to 

thefe materials, have confiderably increafed their value. The 

Author of this Work is the Rev. Mr. Cuatis, Paftor of the 

French Church in the Hague; whofe name has been long 

known, with diftinction, in the Republic of Letters. 

_ The notes, which are judicioufly proportioned in their length, 
to the importance of the objects they are defigned to illuftrate, 
are taken from Pocl, Patrick, Willet, Ainfworth, Wells, Wall, 

Kidder, Henry, Parker, Pocock, Hammond, Lowth, Stackhoufe, 

éx¢, but it is not thefe learned commentators, alone, that have 

opened fources of information to Mr. CHais. The critical ob- 
fervations of other learned writers, whether of ancient or mo- 
dern date, which have cleared up any difficult or dubious points, 
relative to the chronology, hiftory, geography, or philofophy, 
of the facred fcriptures, to the cuftoms there mentioned, or to 
the literal fenfe of the difficult paflages, which are there con- 
tained; all thefe have been carefully attended to, and employ- 
ed in the commentary before us. Thus we find frequently 
quoted the fentiments and obfervations of Ufber, Prideaux, 

Newton, Clarke, Spencer, Mede, Shuckford, Selden, Bedford, Whitby, 

Waterland, Lewis, Delany, Chandler, Sherlack, Lowth, Kennicott, 

Bryant, as alfo the authors of the Boyle’s Leétures, and the learn- 

ed compilers of the Univerfal Hiftory; not to mention a multi- 

tude of pamphlets on fubjeéts of facred philolegy, which have 
furnifhed contributions to this important work. 

It is alfoto be obferved, that though Mr. Cuars has derived 
his principal materials from Britt commentators and philolo- 
gifts, yet he has by no means overlooked the valuable labours 
of other eminent men, in this extenfive field of literature. Ac- 
cordingly we find the refpectable names of Bochart, Capelle, 


Don Calmet, Martin, Houbigant, &c. among the French; Le 
Clerc, 
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Gre, Reland, Schultens, Vitrinza, Venema, among the Dutch ; 
and Scheutzer, Carpzovius, Baumgarten, Michaelis, Dietelmair, 
kc. among the Germans ; together with a multitude of authors 
of academical diflertations, furnifhing learned remarks, and ins 
terefting difcoveries, to our indefatigable Author. 

But if it is meritorious, in a compilation of this kind, to 
have drawn information from the be{ft and moft unexceptiona- 
ble fources ; yet there is ftill an higher kind of merit in avoid 
jag thofe repetitions, that confution, that rds indige/lague moles, 
which formfoo iequentl the character of fuch compilations, and 
againtt W ich, mere erudition, without judoment and talte, is 
no prefervative. Now the Commentary of Mr. Cuats ts pof- 
fefled of this {pecies of merit, in an eminent degree. He has 
arranged the various fentiments and explications of his authors, 
in fuch a manner, that the attentive Reader may, eafily, per- 
ceive that which he would prefer on each fubjeét, were he 
called to deciare exprefsly his opinion. When any point of 
more than ordinary confequence is prefented, that requires a 
particular difcuffion, he arranges, under general and diftinét 
heads, the principal parts of the fubjeét; and confiders them 
in that order and method which are the moft adapted to givea 
diftin&t idea of it, and facilitate the conclufion; and though 
he has ftudied brevity, as far as he could confiftently with a 
regard to perfpicuity, yet where the fubject is curious and im- 
portant, we find a note fometimes {welling to a fize that gives 
itthe form, and indeed the merit, of a diflertation. There is 
another circumftance, that we have obferved with particular 
pleafure, in the general tenor of this Commentary, and that 
ky the care that has been taken to avoid entering upon the 
common topics of fyftematic theology, and the points of 
controverfy that have divided the doctors of the chriitian 
) church :—-The literal fenfe of the facred writers, and the mo- 
ral releCtions they naturaliy fuggeft, are the main objects our 
Author has had in view: he has fteered, happily, the middle 

way between the prefumptuous tone of the dogmatift, and the 
| %pleafing indecifion of the fceptic, and appears to us to have 
adopted what he fincerely bslieved to be the truth, from what- 
tver fet or party it was prefented to his candid refearches. 
Thus, in the eflential part of this work, there is ample pro- 
wion made for inftruction ; and this inftru€tion is not only 
accompanied with the graces of ftyle, and with felicity of ex- 
plefion, but is alfo conveyed in fuch a meafure and manner, 
a will render it clear and ufeful vo families, ftudents, and young 
clefiafticks, for whom it is principally defigned, and highly 
mterefling to the moft confiderable and eminent adepts in facred 
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The Author has followed the French text of Martin, whofe 
tranflation he has corrected in feveral places; and, as a know- 
ledge of the order of time, and the dates of events, contri- 
butes greatly to throw light on the hiftorical part of holy {crip- 
ture, he has placed, throughout, at the head of each page, un- 
der the eye of the reader the year of the world, and the year be. 
fore Chrift, which anfwer to the facts or events mentioned jn 
the text. In this he has followed the chronology of Usner 
illuftrated and confirmed by the labours of Wells and Bedford, 
The preliminary difcourfes and prefaces that are placed at the head 
of each volume, are replete with ufeful knowledge, and are 
perfe&tly adapted to prepare the Reader for ftudying the fcrip- 
tures to the beft advantage ;—and the di/ertations, chronological 
tables, and excellent maps with which this work is enriched, 
in the proper places, fhew that nothing has been neglected 
that might render it worthy of the efteem and approbation of 
the Public, and a valuable fource of improvement and inftruc- 
tion for thofe whom the Author had principally in view, in 
compiling it. 

The preceding volumes of this Commentary were publifhed 
many years ago, at different times. ‘The firft contains the 
book of Genefis, the fecond thofe of Exodus and Leviticus, the 
third Numbers and Deuteronomy, the fourth the two books of 
Samuel and Ruth, and the fifth Jcfoua and Judges. The fixth 
volume, which is now before us, and which was publifhed but 
a few months ago, contains the two docks of Kings, and fhews 
that the {pirit of refearch and induftry, which diftinguifhes this 
Jearned and judicious Commentator, has not been relaxed by 
the advanced age to which, we are informed, he has arrived, 
The preface, the chronological table, and a curious and learned 
Giffertation on the retrograde motion of the fhadow upon the dial of 
Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. $11, are manifeft proofs that Mr. Cuals 
has availed himfelf of all the modern difcoveries and improve- 
ments, whether in criticifm or philofophy, that could tend to 
throw new light upon the difficult paflages of holy writ. 

One of the excellent things that we have remarked in this 
Commentary is, the uncommon evidence and fuccefs with 
which the Author defends, by found logic, or luminous cri- 
ticifm, thofe paflages of fcripture which have given occafion 
to the malignant cavils, or fpecious obje&ions, of unbclievers. 
We fhall hereafter give fome fpecimens of the notes which ot- 
cur of this kind ; as alfo of the others that are defigned to en- 


force the duties of morality, or to illuftrate intereiting points 


ef erudition. 
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ArT. XII. 

Novi Commentarii Academica Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitane, Se. 
—New Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterf- 
burgh, Vol. XX. For the Year 1775. Peterfburgh. Printed 
at the Prefs of the Academy. 1776. 

HIS colleétion, which, for the future, fhall have a place 

in our Review, which its importance to the advancement 

of mathematical and natural feience fo juftly claims, has been 

carried on with the greateft reputation and fuccefs, by the un- 

interrupted labours of the celebrated #uéers and other eminent 

men, to the twentieth volume now before us. “he Wathema- 

tical lemurs contained in this volume are feven in number, 

of which we fhall give little more than the titles. “Vhis will 

be fufiicient for the geometrical reader, who will feek the farther 
inftcuction he may defire in the wok itfelf, 

1, Analjtical Refearches concerning continued Fraétions. By. Me 

D. Bernovuittt, 

This learned Author, together with Euler and Le Grange, 
have given a new form to the theory of this kind of fractions, 
which had already made a confiderable progrefs in the laft cen- 
tury. The principal delign of the Academician, in this Me- 
moir, is to examine the cafe, in which infinite fractionary ex- 
preflions may be defined by a finite canon, whether algebraical 
or tranfcendental. 

Il, Farther Refearches concerning the Nature of continued Fraions. 

By the fame. 
Il, Solutions of certain Problems of Diophantes. By M. L. 
EuLER. 
IV. Analytical Speculations. By the fame. 
V. Concerning the Refolution of reétilinear Polygons. By M. 
LEXELL. 

In a preceding Memoir this Jearned Academician had fhewn 
how equations may be found which furnifh the refolution of 
any rectilinear figure, when it is confidered only with refpect 
to its fides and the rules which conftitute its outline. At pre- 
fent he gives fome fpecimens of the manner of treating thefe 
equations, fo as to come at proper and eafy folutions. For 
this purpofe he indicates fourteen problems, which relate to 
the refolution of quadrilateral figures, and he undertakes to re- 
folve them by the equations he has found. : 
VI. Obfervations on a new and fingular Kind of Series. By Mr. 

EuLer. 

The Pystco-MaATHEMATICAL CLASs Contains eight Me- 
moirs on the following fubjects : 

I, and Il, General Canons for any Tranfpofition whatever of iff 
Bidies.—A new Method of determining the Matin of piff Badtes. 


By Mr. Euer. 
Mm 3 III, Some 
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WII. Some general Theorems relative to the Tranjpsfiticn of hif 
Bodies. By Mr. LEXxEut. 

IV. An tafy Rule by which a ‘Judgment may be formed of the Soli. 

dity of a Bridge, or of any ather Body of a fimilar Conftruéticn, 

from the Knowledge we bave of the Solidity of its Model, By 

Mr. Eu er. 

This ob}& of inquiry is (if we miftake not) news but 
whether new or old it is an object of the utmolt importance, 
and has an evident relation to public utility. It is well known 
how many miftakes and difappointments have been occafioned 
by reafoning from the powers and effect of a {mall modl 
to thofe of the machine, conftrued with the fame propor. 
tions, and upon the fame principles, but of a much larger 
fize. It has been a general notion that a bridge, or any work 
of that nature, will be fufficiently folid if the model, after 
which it has been built, is capable of bearing a weight, pro- 
portioned to that which the bridge is to fuitatn ; but this no- 
tion has been found, by experience, to be illufory. This, 
however, does not prove that we cannot reafon fiom the {mall 
model to the large work that is conftructed upon it, but 
only that the true method of rendering fuch reafoning juft, has 
pot yet been fufficiently unfolded. It is the defign of the in- 
genious Auchor, in this Memoir, to render fuch reafoning more 
conclufive, by afcertaining the degree of folidity in the model of 
a bridge, which will give us a full aflurance that the bridge 
built conformably to this model will have the requifite degree 
of folidity. 

V. Concerning the two Methods of d-termining both the Equilie 
brium and the Mition of flexible Bodies, and the admirable Cone 
formity that there is between thefe Meth-ds. By Mr. Evier. 

VI. and VII. Concerning the Preffure of Cords with refpec? to the 
Bodies ihat are placed under thm, and the Impediment which 
their Motion receives from Friétion, 

The principal defign of Mr. Eurer, in thefe Memoirs, is to 
lay down a method of determining the motion of both flexible 
and elaflic bodies which are nor fituated in the fame plane. 
VIII. Concerning the Force of Oars of anew Kind, as alfa a Com- 

parifon between them and ordinary Oars. By Mr. Kraft. 

The theory of ordinary oars has been placed in the fullef 
light by Meflts. Beuguer and Euler, The queftion alfo pro 
pofed by the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the year 
1753. produced fevera! interefting illuftrations of the manoer 
of navigating veflels, efpecially large ones, without the afift- 
ance of the wind. The new kind of oars propofed by the 
learned Daniel Bernouilli, whofe anfwer to the quettion ob- 
tained the prize, feemed preferable to the ordinary ones in many 


refpects; and, neverthelefs, thefe new oars have never va 
that 
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that time been an objet of difcuffion, experiment, or prac- 
tice. Mr. Krart, judging the fubject worthy to be treated 
anew, undertakes here to unfold fully the theory of this new 
kind of oars, and to deduce from the firft principles of mecha- 
nics and of the analytical method, the effecis that may be ex- 
pected from them. 

The Memairs relative to Natural Philofipby are four in number. 

The firft, Concerning the Foramen Oval:, or oval Orifice, and 
its Ufe in directing the Motion of the Blood, by Mr. Wo FF, con- 
tains a Curious difcovery in anatomy, and therefore deferves 
particular notice. The fyftem of Galen, with refpect to the 
circulation of the blood in the foetus, adopted by Hervey, is 
well known, and was generally received, until the celebrated 
Mery, Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, gave an 
account of this matter diametrically oppofite to that of Harvey. 
This ingenious French anatomift affirmed that the blood did 
not pals from the right auricle of the heart into the left, but 
direG@ed its courfe from the left suricle to the right by the /fo- 
ramen ovale, or oval orifice. The moft eminent anatomifts of 
the Frerch Academy, fuch as Verney, Robault, end Winflow 
were divided on this fubject, and Winflow propofed an hypo- 
thefis of his own, by which he meant toreconcile the two jar- 
ring fyitems, affirming that the blood pafled indifcriminately 
from the one auricle into the other, and only mixed, together, 
its conftituent parts in thefe paflages. “Thefe difputes continued 
during the fpace of twenty years, and though the Academy de- 
cided the matter in favour of Mery’s opinion, yet all the more 
eminent anatomifts and phyfiologifts returned afterwards to the 
ancient doctrine of Galen and Hervey. 

The Author of the Memoir now before us beats down, at 
one bold ftroke, all thefe different fyfiems, maintains that no 
anatomift has, hitherto, traced the real courfe which the blood 
follows in its circulation through the foetus, and affirms that 
it neither does nor can pafs from the right auricle to the left, 
nor from the left to the right through the oval orifice. The 
fubftance of his reafoning in fupport of this aflertion may be 
reduced to the following propofitions: that there is a /ynchro- 
ni/m in the motion of the auricles of the heart, the /j/fole and 
diaficle happening, precifely, at the fame point of time. Now, 
the force that is neceflary to make the blood pafs from the one 
auricle into the other, cannot exert itfelf during the /y//ole, 
becaufe the two auricles are equally and fimultaneoufly con- 
tracted and throw out the blood with which they are filled. 
Neither can this force be exerted during the diafole, fince then 
the two auricles are dilated, and receive an extraneous blood 
from whatever part it comes: the one therefore cannot, at the 
fame time, exprefs into the other the blood which it contains, 
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and therefore there does not exift any point of time in which 
the blood can pais from one auricle into the other. 

But if this be the cafe, what does Mr. Wo.rFrF (it will be 
afked) fubftitute in the place of the fyftems which he over. 
throws, and what part of the animal ftructure does he referve 
for the ciiculation of the blood in the foetus ? A new difco- 
very has furnifhed him with an anfwer to this queftion. One 
day as he was examining the heart of a new-born child, without 
any previous doubt concerning the truth of Harvey’s fyiiem, he 
perceived that the ftructure of the organ of circulation was very 
different from what it is commonly imagined to be. An ac- 
curate knowledge of this f{tructure will render it eafy to point 
out the courfe which the blood takes in the foetus. 

To form a juit idea of the difcovery of Mr, Wo Fr, it muft 
be obferved that, having diflected, in the ordinary manner, the 
heart of a new-born child, he was not a little furprized to find 
that the aperture, on the left fice of it, was very different from 
that on the right, the firft being formed by what is commonly 
called by foreigners the are of Vieuffens and the valve of Eufta- 
chius, while the fecond is derived from the fame are and the 
valve of the foramen ovale. He eafily perceived that unlefs 
(contrary to al] probability) the valves were coherent, there 
never could be any communication between the auricles. Af- 
ter an accurate examination of this fru€ture, and a careful dif- 
fection of the foramen ovale, it appeared evident that the auri- 
cles had, in fact, no communication with each other, but were 
feparated by the inferior trunk of the wena cava, the aperture, 
which is difcernible in the right auricle being nothing more 
than the orifice of the cava, which effeétuates its inofcula- 
tion into that auricle, while the aperture that is feen on the 
Jeft fide, and which is what is called the foramen ovale, is 
alfo no more than another orifice of the fame vein, which 
has its anaftomofis or inofculation in the left auricle. In this 


manner, indeed, both the auricles have a communication with 
the vena cava; but between the one and the other there is no 


communication. 

Having thus removed the kind of veil, that concealed the 
arrangement of thefe paris, and exhibited them under a new 
afpe&t, M. WoLFF, moreover perceived, that the vena cavds 
when viewed externally, aicends not cnly towards the right 
auricle, but alfo towards tive left ;—nay, that its correfpondence 
with the Jatter was fti]] greater than with the former, its prin- 
cipal part being inofculated in the left auricle, and the fmallett 
part of it entering into the right. On exemining the heart in 
calves and other new-born animals, our Academician always 
obferved the fame arrangement, according to which the /ora- 


men ovale is nuthing more than the Icfc orifice of the inferiour 
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gena cava, by which it opens into the left auricle, as it opens . 
into the right by its right orifice; and even in the calf, the 
conduits, which are no more than mere apertures or orifices in 
the human fetus, are real ramifications, though fhort ones, 
into which the cava is divided, entering by the right ramifica- 
tion into the right auricle; and by the left (which is the 
fuppofed foramen ovale) into the left auricle. Here then, ac- 
cording to our Academician, we fee the true nature of that 
foramen ovale, which has hitherto been difguifed in fo many 
ways. It is nothing elfe than the /eft orifice of the inferior vena 
cava; and it is well known, that the human body is filled with 
apertures OF orifices of the fame kind in the veins and arteries, 
It remains then to determine the direction, which the blood 
follows in its circulation ; and this matter, which was perplex- 
ed with fuch difficulties and uncertainty, and was rather guefled 
and gratuitoufly fuppofed than proved in the hypothefis of 
Harvey and Mery, is prefented to us with the plaineft and 
moft fatisfactory evidence in the difcovery and obfervations of 
our learned Academician. If the vena cava opens itfelf by its 
two orifices in the two auricles or finufes of the heart, the 
blood, which it contains, muft be conveyed partly into the 
right auricle by the right orifice, and partly into the left au- 
ticle by the left orifice. ‘The quantity or portion of blood, 
which difcharges itfelf into the right auricle, mixing itfelf there 
with the blood of the fuperior vena cava, flows dire@ly from 
thence into the right ventricle of the heart. The fmalleft 
drop of blood, that has once got into the right auricle, cannot 
repafs from thence to the left; but the portion of blood, which 
pafles from the inferior cava, through its left orifice, into the 
left auricle of the heart, is precifely the thing which contri- 
butes to difengage the lungs, by turning its direction from the 
right auricle, the right ventricle and confequently from the 
lungs; which, being deftitute of refpiration, could not have 
tranfmitted this blood or facilitated its paflage. That portion 
of blood, therefore, mixing itfelf in the left auricle, with that 
of the pulmonary veins, proceeds directly to the left ventricle 
and from thence into the aorta; from whence it takes its courfe 
anew in different channels through the whole body, without 
touching the lungs.— There are many other curious obfervatigns 
inthis Memoir, which render it particularly worthy of the at- 
tention of anatomifts. 
Mem. iI. Concerning the Lychni-Cucubalus, @ mew Plant. of 
the kind called Hybrides or Mules*, By Mr. KoE.rurer. 





* The Lybride picnt. (which are produced by putting the farina 
fecundans of one fort of plant into the pittil or utricles of another) 


are called mules, becaule they are incapable of multiplying their 
Species, 
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The lychni-cucubalus is the Aybride produ€tion of an ady}. 
terous coupling of the female of the plant 4chnis, with the 
vifcous or glutinous cucubalus; and the curious defcription 
here given of its nature and qualities, is adopted to throw new 
light upon the theory of vegetable generation. 

Ses. [Iland 1V. An Hiftory of the Schacal and the Chaus, 
By Mr. GULDENSTED. 

The firft of thefe animals, which the Turks and the French, 
after them, call /chacal, and to which Koempfer gives the ap. 
pellation of the gilded wolf, is a quadruped met with, very 
frequently, in Turkey and Perfia, and of which travellers (peak 
much, though the adepts in natural hiftory have not hitherto 
examined it with a proper degree of attention. Our Acade. 
mician has abundantly fupplied this defect by his circumftantial 
defcription of this animal, to which he has prefixed a very 
curious and inftructive differtation on the domeftic animals of 


the moft ancient times, and of the wild and favage ones, that _ 


were their prototypes, or the original ftock from which they 
defcended. He fuppofes, that all the canine fpecies is derived 
originally from the /chacal; and he proves this genealogy by the 
ftructure and proportion of the guts, by the number of toes 
and teeth, by the fize of the body, the quality of the hair, the 
figure of the muzzle, the vencreal inftinét, and other charac- 
teriftic properties of thefe animals.—The chaus, whofe hiftory 
and defcription are exhibited in the fourth Memoir, has been 
hitherto unknown to the zoologifts. ‘This animal belongs to 
the fpecies of cats, and has a good deal of affinity to the 
caracal of M. de Buffon. The place of its nativity and habi- 
tation is the country round the Cafpian fea; and it is generally 
found in flats, planted with trees or covered with reeds. Af- 
ter having given an account of the inftinét and character of the 
chaus, our Academician gives an accurate view of its external 
parts with their refpective dimenfions, an anatomical defcription 
of its vifcera, and the form and diméhfions of its bones, par- 
ticularly the fkull. The red cat of Pennant, the caracal of 
Buffon, and the lynx, feem to have a very confiderable affinity 
to the chaus, as appears by the cuts which reprefent thefe fcur 
animals in the memoir of our learned Academician. 

The affronomical part of this volume contains eight memoirs, 
of which we fhall only give the titles: | 
Mem. I. Concerning the moft rapid paffage of a ftar through two 

almucantars (or parallels of altitude), defcribed for any elevation 

of the pole. By M. Leon. Eurer. 
Mem. II. Concerning a very large fixed Circle to he placed in the 

Heavens, to which the Orbits of Planets and Coinets may be ads 

jufied. By the fame. 


Mem. 
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Mem. UI. A/ronomical Obfervations, adapted to determine the 
Geographical Situation of feveral Places in the Ruffian Empire. 
By Captain Chriftopber Euler. 

Mem. 1V. An Account of an Eclipse of the Sun obferved at St. 

Peterfburgh the 15th of Augu/t, 1775. By M. Lexenc. 
The Academician makes ule of this to determine the longi- 
tude fiom the place of obfervation to the meridian of Paris, to 


4/4 


be about 43°. 30°. 
Mem. V. Ajtrenomical Objervations made in the Town of Dni- 
iriewfk, wit) the Determinaticn of the Longitude and Latitude 
of that Place. By Mr. lcdonopzow. 
Mem. VI. Four Eclipfes of the Moon obferved at Dnitriew/k. 
By the fame. : 
Mem. VII. Afronomical Obfervations made at Saratow in 1773. 
By Mr. Lowirz. 
Mem. VIII A compendious Summary of the Meteorological Obfer- 
vations made at St. Peierfourgh during the Year 1775. By Mr. 
J. A. EuLER. 





—_——- 


ART. XIL. 

Storia Della Letteratura ltakiana, {Fe.—An Hiltory of Italian Litera. 
ture. By te Abbor Jerome T:razoscn:, Librarian to the Duke 
of Modena, and Profeffor in the Univerfity of thar City. Vol. VI. 
gto. Modena, 

\ E mentioned laft year the publication of the fifth volume 

of this truly inftrutive and entertaining work, with the 
encomiums it delerved; but the volume we here announce 
has a new degree of merit from the period to which it relates, 
and the interefting objects it exhibits to our view. It takes in 

ail the literary events, which happened between the year 1400 

and 1500, and gives us the hiftory of the fifteenth century, 

which in lialy, with refpect to the arts, was the intermediate 
period between youth and maturity. And as the fecundity of 
this period in learned men, literary improvement, rifing arts 
and curious anecdotes, was very great, our Hiftorian has been 
obliged to divide this volume into two parts. He obferves, how- 
ever, here the fame order and the fame excellent method, as in 
the preceding volumes, conlidéring frff, the general caufes, 
that had any ftriking influence upen the ftate of the arts and 
fciences during the period of which he treats; /econdly, the 

hiftory of the fciences in their various revolutions and im- 

provements ; thirdly, the ftate of polite literature and the arts. 

The two firft articles are treated in two docks, which cam- 

pofe the firft part of this volume, the third is preferved for the 

fecond part. 

_ The principal events that influenced the ftate of the fciences 

in Italy during this periad, were the invention of printing, the 
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effets of the reduction of Conftantinop!e, and the difcovery of 
America. ‘The literary fermentation (if we may ufe that ex. 
prefiion) was prodigious during this period,—fhoals of diterat; 
coming from Grecce into Italy; the Dukes of Milan and Fer. 
rara, the houfes of Medicis and Sforza, the Kings of Naples, 
the republic of Venice, and a great number of illuftrious houfes 
protecting and encouraging men of letters,—Guarino, Auri‘pa, 
Philelphus, and other learned men going backward and forward 
into Greece, and drawing forth from obfcurity the produtons 
of the moft enlightened ages of antiquity.—Add to all this, the 
eftablifhment of academies, libraries, and other literary inti. 
tutions—tie thirft of difcovering the monuments and remains 
of a remote antiquity, that animated Ciriacus of Ancona and 
others to the moft laborious refearches in Italy, Greece, and 
the Eaft—the voyages of Pau! Mark, of the Genoefe to the Eaft 
Indies, of Colombo and Vefpucius to the Weft ;—all thefe ex. 
hibit fcenes of activity, ardour, and effort, unparalleled, per. 
haps, in any period of hiftory; and they are prefented with a 
curious and circumftantial detail in the firft book of this vo- 
lume.—In mentioning the great number of Italians who diftin- 
guifhed themfelves more or lefs by the voyages they made du- 
ring this century, our Author obferves, that if we are indebted 
to the Portuguele for a paflage by fea to the Eaft Indies, the 
Italians, neverthelefs, may claim the honour of having con- 
tributed a good deal to that important difcovery. He mentions 
a certain Mauro, a Camaldule Friar of Murano, who made a 
prefent of a planifphere to the Infant Henry of Portugal, to 

uide the pilots in the courfe of this adventurous navigation. 
He alfo fpeaks of a Venetian called Aloi/e de ca de Mo/lo, who, 
joining the Portuguefe in that famous expedition, gave them 
many ufeful directions and inftructions, and has left us the 
moft accurate and ancient accounts of thefe perilous enter- 

rizes. 

In the fecond book, which contains the Hiffory of the Sciences, 
Mr, T1RABoscHI begins with Theology, which made the leait 
figure, becaufe the charms of claffical literature attracted the 
attention and captivated the tafte of the time ; and no wonder, 
indeed, confidering the barbarous and difgufting form under 
which the {cholaftic theology had difeuifed genuine religion in 
this century. This is followed by an account of the writers 
of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and a well compofed life of the cele- 
brated Platina. Our Author then proceeds to an account of 
the {tate of Philofophy, which was, as yet, clouded with the 
darknefs of fuperftition, the vifions of enthufiaftic fancy, and 
the jargon of the fchools, though the original works of the 
Grecian fages, coming forth in all their purity to the Italians, 


who had hitherto only known them by the commentaries = 
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the Arabians, began to prepare the way for the dawn of true 
fcience. The hifiory of Mathematical knowledge during this 
period is not the moft unexceptionable part of Mr. Tiraboichi’s 
work, as he feems to have omitted feveral difcoveries in the 
analytical method which have been revived fince under other 
foros, and pafled for new. The ftate of Medical fcience, of 
Civil and Canon Law finifh this volume, which entitles our 
Author to a very eminent rank among the writers of literary 


hiftory. 


=> 





ART XIV. 

Memorial d'un Mondain.—-'The Journal or Memorandum Book of a. 
Man of the World, by Count Maximilian de Lamberg, Gentle- 
man of the Chamber to their Imperial and Royal, &c.—A new, 
Edition. 2 Vols. With Cuts, 17776 

W HEN the firft edition of this fingular work appeared, in 

1775 *, we gave an account of it with a kind of come 
placence, as it appeared to us, amidft all its extravagant pecu- 
jiarities, to be the production of an honeft, good-natured, 
whimfical, learned, inquifitive nobleman, and to contain anec- 
dotes and fragments of literature, that were not unworthy to be 
prefented to our Readers. And, indeed, with refpe@ tows, as 

Reviewers, a book of this kind is not improper, now and then, 

to fmooth the critical brow, which contracts forbidding wrinkles 

from an uninterrupted attention to the deep things of erudition, 
and the folemn oracles of philofophy. 

However that be, Count Lamserc’s journal is greatly aug 
mented and very confiderably improved in this new edition. 
From a thin volume of 142 pages, it is {welled to two, of a de- 
cent fize, A friend of the Count, to whom we are indebted 
for this edition, has prefixed to the firft volume an Hiftorical 
Memoir concerning the author, in which we find fome anec- 
dotes relative to his education, travels, and fettlement in life, 
that are not unentertaining. Count LamsBerc had not only 
learned preceptors to infiruct him in the fciences, and all the 
fefhionable mafters of inferior order, but among thoefe who 
were to form his early youth we find a jugeler, a foriune-teller, 
and a negroe, who performed no inconiiderable part in the 
general plan. The editor follows the noble Author in the 
various fcenes through which he has pafied; he prefents him to 
us fweating at metaphyfics under Wolff, making a figure at the 
court of Berlin, wandering through Silefia, Bohemia, France, 
Flanders, and {taly, paffing into the Ifle of Corfica, landing on 
the coafts of Barbary, well received, nay even with diftinction, 
wherever he came, attracting the efteem of thofe who converfed 
with him, by the charms of his wit and the goodne(s of his 
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heart; and, at laft, retiring into the tranquillity of domeftie 
life with an amiable confort, occupied with the education of 
his children, cultivating letters, and ereSting (fays the editor) 
in his houfe a temple to fricndfhip.—So much the better for 
him :—but we leave him here with our good withes, and pro. 
ceed to his work. 

No regular extract can be made of fuch a mifcellaneous de. 
fultory collection. We fhall only take notice of fome of the 
additions already announced; which will ferve as fpecimens of 
the entertainment that may be expected from this new edition 
of the work. 


Mr. Edward Wortley Montague, one of the moft fingular. 


characters that hath appeared in our planet, is the fubject of a 
paflage in this work, in which Count Lamperc relates fome 
particulars, little known, of the adventures and charaéter of 
that odd man. The firft thing we meet with in this paflage, is 
a part of a letter which Mr. Montague wrote to Mr. Lami (we 
believe it was the learned Father Lami) of Florence, and which 
is as follows: * I have been making fome trials that have nota 
little contributed to the improvement of my organic fyftem.— 
I have converfed with the nobles in Germany, and ferved my 
apprenticefhip in the fcience of horfemanfhip at their country- 
feats—I have been a labourer in the fields of Switzerland and 
Holland, and have not difdained the humble profeffions of pofti- 
lion and plough-man—I affumed at Paris the ridiculous cha- 
racter of a petit-maitre—I was an abbé at Rome—lI put on, at 
Hamburg, the Lutheran ruff, and, with a triple chin anda 
formal countenance, I dealt about me the word of God, fo as 
to excite the envy of the clergy—I acted fucceffively all the 
parts that Fielding has defcribed in his Julian My fate was 
fimilar to that of a guinea, which at one time is in the hands of 
a queen, and at another is in the fob of a greafy Ifraelite.” 
From the Proteftant religion Mr. Montague (fays Count 
LAMBERG) went over to the faith of Rome, and, from thence, 
deferted to the moft rigorous obfervation and profeffion of Ma- 
hometanifm. He ufed always to feal his letters with three Ara- 
bian. fignets, which had fentences of the Koran engraven on 
them. Count LamBerG, who faw Mr. Montague at Venice 
defcribes his manner of living there, in the following terms, 
(which were written before the death of that fingular man was 
known in other countries): ‘ He rifes before the fun, fays his 
prayers, and performs his ablutions and /azzis according to the 
Mahometan ritual. An hour after, he awakes his pupil, a 
filthy emigrant of the parched Abyflinia, whom he brought 
with him from Rofetta (in Egypt)—He inftruéts this dirty ne- 
groe with all the care and precifion of a philofopher, both by 
precept and example: he lays before him the ftrongeft proofs 
(as they appear to him) of the religion he teaches him, and he 
catechizes 
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catechizes him in the Arabian language. The Moor liftens to 
him with the moft ftriking marks of a profound and refpectful 
attention, all the time that is employed in thefe leffons,— 
That he may not omit any particular, in the moft rigorous 
obfervance of the Mahometan rites, Mr. Montague dines at a 
low table, fitting crofs-legged on a fopha, while the Moor, on 
a cufhion ftill lower, fits, gaping with avidity for his mafter’s 
leavings. It is this negro who fupports the white mantle that 
makes a part of the Turkifh garb of his mafter, who is always 
preceded, even at noon-day, by two gondoliers, with lighted 
torches in their hands.——The ordinary place of his refidence is 
at Rofetta, where his wife lives, who is the daughter of an inn- 
keeper at Leghorn, and whom he has forced to embrace the 
Mahometan religion. His income amounts to about 6000 
iaftres, which is remitted to him, from London, by his fitter 
Lady Bute, and 4000 which he receives from the Subjame Porte, 
During the moft intenfe cold, he performs his religious ablu- 
tions in cold water, rubbing, at the fame time, his body with 
find from the thighs to the feet ; his negroe alfo pours freth 
water on his head, and combs his beard, and he alfo pours cold 
water on the head of his negroe. Too finifh this religious cere- 
mony, he refumes his pipe, turns himfclf towards the Eaft, 
| mutters fome prayers, walks afterwards for half an hour, and 
drinks his coffee.’ O mifere haminum mentes ? 

There are feveral new obfervations, in this edition, upon the 
chara&ters and manners of the Corficans, and more efpecially 
on their egregious fuperftition; and our Author remarks, that 
there is a ftriking analogy between their cuftoms and thofe of 
the Ephefians, It is a cuftom among thefe iflanders to have 
their weapons enchanted by a religious ceremony. ‘ On this 
occafion the weapon is placed upon the altar, and the prieft, 
naming aloud the perfon to whom it belongs, fays a mafs to 
St, Pantaleon, who was beheaded in the year 305, under the 
empire of Galerius. It is a tradition with them, that at this 
martyrdom, the {word of the executioner was converted into a 
wax-taper, and the weapons of thoie who came to facilitate that 
execution, into /nuffers, and that Pantaleon (we fuppofe after 
his head was cut off, for the miracle faves the bull), rofe 
from the block, fung and fkipped about, and infulted his execu- 
tioners——{T-he Corficans are of opinion, that by certain forms 
of imprecation, they can put their enemies to flight; and one 
ofthem told me that by pronouncing only the word duo (which 
Pliny ufed againft fcorpions), he had made tea Genoefe turn 
their backs.’ 

The part of this work in which the Author gives an account 
of the men of learning, wit, or fingular charaéters, whom he 
happened to fee and converfe with during his travels, is really 

entertaining, 
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entertaining, and the additional A/emairs which, we find in the 
Jfecond volume furnifh new proofs of the philofophico- whimfical 
enius of this fenfible and agreeable Writer. One of thefe ig 


entitled, 4 Mdethod of feeing by the Noftrils, for the Ufe of thofe 


avho cannot fee with their Lyes. “There isa great deal of erudj- 
tion and anatomical knowledge difplayed in this piece, mixed 
with a fpirit of pleafantry and good-humour, that feafon very 
agreeably the fpirit of paradox in our noble Author. His Mf 
moir concerning the Ejiablifhment of cn expeditious Canal of Commus 
nication, by augmenting the Action of Water, is curious, and 
the extracts of feveral letters, addrefled by him to learned men, 
which all turn upon matters relative to the arts or fciences, 
are pleafant, and trequently inftrudtive, reading. Several points 
of natural philofophy, chemiftry, mufic, algebra, aftronomy, 
nay even aftrology, are treated in thefe letters; and thofe to 
Father Lewald, a Jefuit, Mefirs. Cagnoni, Maupertuis, Hume, 
to Count Rothenbourg, and Mr. Alexander, ecelebratedviolin, 
are particularly entertaining. ‘Thefe letters are followed by fe- 
veral Differtations, one on the Fetus, another on Authorized 
Monfters, athird on tie Proportions of Nature, accompanied with 
an Eulogy of the Spider, a fourth on the Mathematical Point, 
and a fifth on Syflems, ‘Thefe are fucceeded (for the variety is 
prodigious in thefe two volumes) by fragments of letters, re- 
flections, notes, fingular anecdotes, various thoughts; and the 
whole is concluded by the Thanks of the Author, to his dog Bello, 
who was born at Ulm in Suabia, for having kept his teeth from bis 
mafter’s manufiript. 








Arg XV. 

Monde Primitif Analyfe et comparé avec le Monde Moderne confideré dans 
PHiftoire du Calendrier, Sc.—The Primitive World analyfed and 
compared with the Modern World, with refpedt to the civil, re- 
ligious, and allegorical Hiflory of the Kautenpar, or Almanac. 
By M. Court DE GEBELIN. 4t0. 

Wwe lately gave a fhort notice of this learned work ; but as 

this was infufficient to indicate the peculiarities that dil- 
tinguifh it, we propofe, at prefent, to give a more complete ana- 
lyfis of the whole, and a f{pecimen of the manner in which the 
ingenious Author illuftrates the ancient mythology, by its deri- 
vation from agriculture, and its connexion with thofe natural 
caufes, that either blafted the induftry of the hufbandman, of 
rendered it fuccefsful. 

This volume then is divided into Turee Books; the FIRST 
contains the civil, the SECOND the religious, and the THIRD 
the allegorical hiftory of the kalendar. 

In the firft book, after fome preliminary notions relative fo 


the etymology and antiquity of kalendars or almanacs, our ae 
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thor exhibits, in four columns. the ancient almanacs of thé 
Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The two firft are 
{canty in materials; the third is (omewhat more ample; but 
the Roman contains more materials than the other three taken 
together. 

From thence M. Gesguin proceeds to confider the heavenly 
bodies, whofe courfe regulates the kalendar, and mingles here 
the moft eloquent and pid?ure/que defcriptions with the details 
of an accumul:ted erudition. Here he pafles in review the fun, 
moon, and plancts, the twelve figns of tne Zodiac, and feveral 
conftellations: he takes notice of the invention of weeks, months, 
years, hours and cycles, points out the firft {teps that were 
made in thefe divifions, fhews how, by means of intercalations, 
their defects were fupplied, indicates the different forts of years 
that arofe from thence, w/z. the year fettled immediately after 
the flood, —the Egyptian, Syrian, Chaldean and Grecian years, 
and the Roman years from Romulus and Numa to Julius Czfars 
He then confiders the deities who prefided over the days, months 
and feafons, the diftinction of times into fortunate and unlucky, 
and fhews how aftrolugical prediGiions, the times of the arrival 
of eclipfes, the public games and fair:; came to be configned to 
the kalendar, and Jaftly, how men came to meafure time, and 
what kinds of inftruments were employed for that purpofe. 

All thefe objects are accompanied with etymological explica- 
tions of the terms, by which they are exprefled. Here we 
fee the true origin of the names given to the fun, moon and 
planets, to days and months, by the greateft part of mankind, 
both in ancient and modern times. The author endeavours, and 
with great learning and ingenuity too, to make it appear that 
thefe names, which have been conlidered as the effects of hazard 
and Caprice, were real pictures or reprefentations of nature; 
too palpable to be fo groisly miftaken, and were always relative 
to the changing feafons and to the labours of the year. The 
Reader will alfo find here the diicufiion of a multitude of intri- 
cate queftions, hitherto involved in darknefs, which, inftead 
of being difpelled, has rather been augmented by critics and 
chronolozers. 

The fecond book, or the Religious Hiffory of the Kalendar, 
turns upon a very curious matter of inveftigation; even the 
hittory of the ancient feafts or feftivals, more efpecially thofe of 
the Greeks and Romans. A complete treatife, on that fubjed, 
would be certainly a valuable acquifition to literature. Our 
Author confines his refearches here to the religious feafts. that 
were fixed on certain days of the year; he points out the rela- 
tion they had to the feafons, the refpetive labours of each 
feafon, and the abundance it produced; and fhews, that they 
were always defigned to conneét the earth with heaven, by ob - 
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taining the blefling of the latter on the labours of the former, 
or teftifying to the gods the fentiments of gratitude, which 
were excited by their bounty. Hence (fays our Author) man. 
kind had the fatisfaction of confidering the Deity as always at. 
tentive to their conduct and wants, and as maintaining, from 
age to age, that marvellous order, which he had eftablifhed 
from the beginning in the univerfe. Befide, civil fociety de. 
rived great advantages from thefe inftitutions, which were 
bonds of union among men, tended both to civilize their man- 
ners and foften their labours, and excited, by degrees, a fpi- 
rit of emulation in the youth to diftinguifh themfelves in thefe 
national) aflemblies, by fhining qualities, and the reputation of 
ufeful or valiant deeds. : 

This fecond book is divided into five fections. In the firf 
the author treats of fea//s in general, of the origin of the general 
term * by which they are all exprefled ; of the works that 
were compofed for them, of the motives that occafioned their 
inftitution, of the manner of proclaiming them, and of the 
proceffions, facrifices, hymns, fairs, Xc. with which they were 
accompanied, 

In the fecond, he treats of the feafts that were relative to the 
great epochas, and that were celebrated in almoft all nations.— 
Here we find she feafts relative to the viClory obtained over the 
giants, which were reprefentative of the phy/ical revolutions of 
the univerfe, and were ufually celebrated at the conclufion of the 
year, the time that the hufbandman triumphed by his harveft, 
over the phyfical enemies he had beg combating during the 
preceding feafons. Our Author fhews here, that the ancient gi- 
ants, fo famed for their audacious attempts and exploits, were 
merely allegorical beings, and that a great number of facts 1e- 
lating to them, which have been looked upon as hiftorical, 
were facts and events of a phyfical kind, that were embellifhed 
by a fymbolical language.—We find a curious fpecimen of this 
manner of interpretation in the detail, into which our author 
enters, with refpect to the war of the giants, and the victory 





* Feaft, in Englith, fcte, in French, /¢/fum, in Latin, all are 
derived (according to Mr. Court pe Gssevin) from the primitive 
word ef or heb, which fignified fire, or hearth; hence arofe the 
term Vfla, goddefs of fire, the Greek word eflia, fire, and alfo the 
word ¢a/?, that part of the heavens where the celeftial fire, the fun, 
rifes. This etymology ought not, fays our author, to appear fur- 
prizing, when it is confidered that all feaits were celebrated around 
an altar, on which the facred fire was kindled ; and that this fire 
was the fignal for aflembling all the families of the diftrift, that ap- 
plied themfelves to agriculture (as the parith bell calls, at prefent, 
the people to church), and was regarded as the palladium, or fafe- 
guard, of the country. om 
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that was celebrated at the end of the year, on occafion of their 
defeat, as alfo in the hiftory of Typhon, who vomited fire 
from an hundred mouths, threw a mountain againit Jupiter in 
Thrace, and having retired into Sicily was there defeated by tbe 
Thunderer, and buried under mount Aitna. Our Author ob- 
ferves that Perfians, Indians, Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, 
and even Flemings, had their giants; that the defeat of thefe 

iants was celebrated by an annual feaft in all thefe countries ; 
that at thefe fealis enormous, gigantick figures were carried 
about in folemn procefiion : and he carries the f{pirit of analogy 
fo far, as to derive from hence the cuftom of carrying about 
fuch figures, on certain occafions, in many cities of the Flemifh 
Netherlands, which ftill prevails—O wondrous power of my- 
thological fancy !—But what now were thefe ancient giants ?— 
Why our author tells us, (and {upports his hypothefis by inge- 
nious, and not wa-plaulible conjectures) that they were allego- 
rical beings, which reprefent phy fical evils and plagues of various 
kinds, fuch as vulcanoes, peftilential exhalations, inundations, 
&c. to which many of thele countries were expofed, as alfo the 
rigours of the winter, and the evil principle, to whom they at- 
tributed thefe calamities. 

In the remainder of this fecond fection we have a learned and 
circumftantial account of the feafts, relative to the new-year ; 
of the cuftom of prefenting eggs, painted with different co- 
lours, and particularly red, at that feafon*; of the allego- 
rical heroes that fprung from an egg (who were phyfical beings) ; 
of the feafts of the new and full moon; of thofe of the winter 
folftice, fuch as the feafts of the north, called Fules; thofe of 
Mithras in the eaft ; the Saturnalia in the fouth ; and the fecu- 
lar games, &c. 

The feafts of Ceres, relative to agriculture, are the fubject 
of the third fection. ‘The Author here treats more particularly 
of the Eleufinian myfteries, fo famous in ancient times; of the 
ceremonies that were obferved in them; of their divifion into 
greater and lefler; of their motive, end, and object. On this 
occafion he gives an analyfis of the fixth book of the Aneid, 
in which Virgil, while he only feems to relate the defcent of 
fEneas into hell, defcribes elegantlqghe initiation of Augutftus 
into the myfteries of theuliss—— blais yfis is borrowed from 
the learned bifhop of Gloucefter’s Divine Legation of Mofes. 





. 


* It. isto be —_— that the feafof-the hew year wes celebrated 
then at the vernal equinox, our time of celebrating Eaiter; and 
when it was removed to the winter folltice, or twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, the feaft of eggs kept its firft place, and is celebrated ftill in 
many places in Europe. 
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In the fourth and fifth feCtions we have an account of the Egyp. 
tian, Perfian, Greek and Roman feafts, accompanied with tiie 
hyas, invocations and fongs, that were ufed on thefe occafions ; 
together with an inveftigation of the origin and reafons of a 
great number of cuftoms, fome of which {till fubfift, and which 
hold a confiderable place in the hiftory of mankind. 

The third book treats of the fymbols and allegorical per. 
fonages, which reprefented the days, weeks, months and fea- 
fons, and the luminaries that prefided over them, more efpe.- 
cially the fun and moon. Our author fhews, that in ancient 
times it was a cuftom, in almoft all nations, to place the fun 
at t'e head of the lifts of their kings, as if he had been an hifto. 
rical perfonege; and he attempts to prove that AZenes, Minos, 
Belus, Cadmus, Janus, Cecrops, Romulus, &c. were no more 
than the different appellations of that great luminary, in the 
different nations which are faid to have been founded by thefe 
princes. Hetells us, moreover, that, in ail thefe nations, the 
kings were called children of the fun; from whence it hap- 
pened, that when, in procefs of time, men came to lofe fight 
of this ancient ufage, the hiftorians always confidered thofe 
names of the fun, Adnes, Belus, &c. as the firft kings of each 
country, becaule thofe that had reigned there called themfelves 
the fons of thefe princes. Our author alfo fhews in this book, 
that Ofris and Jfs, Bacchus and Ceres, were no more than al- 

egorical entities ; Ofiris and Bacchus, allegories of the inven- 
tion of agriculture and wine, and fymbols of aéfive nature; 
Ifis and Ceres, allegories of the invention of corn, and fymbols 
of paffive nature. | 

At the end of this volume we find an explication of feveral 
ancient monuments, relative to thispart of the Primitive World; 
the Heliack table ; medals, reprefenting the fecular games un- 
der Domitian ; a wooden almanack found in Britany; the three 
Grecian Seefons, and ‘the four Roman ewes; the rape of Pro- 
ferpine ; the ordeis of Ceres to Triptolemus, to teach agri- 
culture to all nations; a fragment of the Grecian and A’gyp- 
tian kalendars in fymbolical figures, which is of the greateft 
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Art. XVI. 

Memoires Politiques &F Militaires pour fervir al Hiftoire de Lexis XIF. 
9 de Louis XV. €¥e.—Political and Military Memoirs relating to 
the Hiftory of Lewis X!V. and of Lewis XV. Compofed trom 
the origina! Papers colleéted by Adrian-Maurice Duke de Noailles, 
Marfhal of France and Minifter of State, by the Abbé Mitiort, 
Member of the Academies of Lyon and Nanci. 6 Vols, 1i2mo. 
Paris. 1777- 

MEMOIRS drawn from the papers of fuch a man and fuch 

a ftatefman as the Duke de Noailles, and compofed by 
the eafy, elegant and excellent pen of the Abbé Millot, carry 
with them in their frontifpiece a powerful recommendation to 
the curiofity of the hiftorical reader. As the fund from which 
this work is drawn is certainly precious, its form is interefting, 
and the candour and impartiality with which it is compofed, 
are much beyond what we could have well expected, confider- 
ing that it is an Abbé who holds the pen, and that he holds it 
at Paris. He undertakes to give us a faithful and circumftan- 

. tial view of a part of the important events which diftinguifh 
the reigns of Lewis XIV. and his fucceflor; but he has not 

confined his plan to a mere relation of facts: the Reader will 

find, in this colleGtion, caufes and effects inveftigated and 
difclofed with a truly philofophical fpirit; he will fee here the 
language and thoughts of the principal aétors who appeared on 
this illuftriows fcene, the views and maxims of kings, minifters, 

“and ‘generals, *court-cabals and political fecrets, counfels of 

prudence and errors of government: he will, in fhort, poflefs 

the moft curious and interefting contents of a collection of ori- 

ginal papers, which are numerous enough to form, alone, a 

confiderable library. 

This work is divided into THree Parts, The firft takes 
ina period of 18 years, commencing with 1682, and ending 
with the century; and though this period is barren of incidents 
in comparifon with the fucceeding ones, yet it contains many 
particularities worthy of public notice. The preliminaries of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes—the execution and con- 
fequences of the edict by which it was abolifhed—-the royal au- 
thority exerted with a tyrannical violence to extirpate the nu- 
merous and zealous party of Proteftants—falfe and farced con- 
verfions confidered as religious conquefts, and only fhewing 
how little influence force can acquire upon con{cience —the 
Proteftants driven to difobedience and defpair by the feverity of 
the laws enacted againft them, and deferting a country which 
was become a prifon to them, through the bigotry of their 
monarch and the violence of his minifters--the humanity and 
moderation of ANNE JULES, the firfé Marfhal pes NoalLtes, 
amidit thefe odious {cenes of tyranny and perfecution, and his 
Nn 3 conduct 
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conduét in Spain, where -he was fent to carry on a war under 
the moft difadvantageous circumftances ; fuch are the contents 
of the firft part of this important work, | 
The Seconp Part, which opens with one of the moft in- 
terefting periods of modern hiftory, even the fettlement of the 
Duke of Anjou upon the Spanifh throne, contains a feries of 
negociations, cabals, and inteftine difcords, in France and 
Spain, and of tranfactions and events relative to the fuccefion- 
war, and the remainder of the reign of Lewis XIV. that is cue 
rious and interefling in the higheft degree. ; This fubje& bee 
comes new, rich, vaft, and diverfified in the hands of the Abbé 
Mittort, which, from the precious treafure that has been en- 
trufted to his management, throw new light upon almoft all 
the events, characters, and tranfaétions, that enter into this 
important period of hiftory, and entertain the Reader with a 
multitude of anecdotes, hitherto unknown, that conned faéts, 
explain meafures, and illuftrate fyftems of policy, which were 
imperfectly reprefented by preceding hiftorians. 

The THirp Part comprehends the principal events of the 
Jate reign fo far down as the inglorious war of 1755. The 
fecond Marfhal de Noailles appears with diftinétion in this pe- 
riod. We fhall confine ourfelves at prefent to this general no« 
tice of a work which deferves to be made known more particu- 
Jarly, and to which we intend to do more ample juftice on fome 


future occafion. M 
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ArT. XVII. 
Hiftoire de l Académie Royale des Sciences, Fc.—The Hiftory and Me- 
- moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 
1772. Partz. 4to. 1776. [See Appendix to our 54th Vo- 
lume fubfequent to June 1776, p. 557.] | 
GENERAL Puysics, 
Memoir I, On the Defirudtion of the Diamond by Fire. By 
| | M. Lavoifier. 
Memorr II. On the Deftruétion of the Diamond by Tj:hirnaufen’s 
ss darge burning Lens. By the Same. | 
RANCIS, late Grand Duke of Tufcany, afterwards Em- 
* peror of Germany, was the firft who proved by a great 
number of coftly experiments made at Florence and Vienna, 
and fit only for an Emperor, of the houfe of Medicis, to make; 
that the diamond, which poffcfles fo many virtues of convention, 
and which had hitherto been Jikewife fuppofed to be indeftruc- 
tible, could not refift even the heat employed in refining fil- 
ver ; but was diffipated, without leaving the leaft mark behind 
jt, in the crucible which had contained it. On the other hand, 
the ruby, a ftone of inferior reputed quality, expofed to the 
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moft violent fire during three whole days, did not undergo the 
leaft change either in weight, colour, polifh, or form. 

In 1770 and 1771, Mefirs. Darcet, Macquer, and others, 
made a few experiments of a fimilar nature; from which they 
found that not one of the precious ftones had this fingular pro- 
perty of evaporating, and being confumed in the fire, except 
the diamond. During its evaporation, they obferved it to be 
furrounded by a refplendent, undulating flame. In one of their 
experiments, a diamond inclofed in a pafte made of powdered 
charcoal and chalk, and put into a clofe veflel which had no 
apparent communication with the air, was likewile totally dif- 
fipated. 

"in a fubfequent experiment, however, in which three dia- 
monds were expofed to a long continued heat, which melted 
fome parts of the wind furnace, but in which a!l accefs of air 
was effectually prevented; the diamonds were found to have 
fuftained no lofs either of weight or polifh. From this and 
other trials it feei.ss reafonable to conclude, that the deftruction 
of the diamond by fire is not owing to a real fublimation, or 
volatilifation of its parts; but to an actual combiuftion, fimilar 
to that of charcoal and other matters, which refift the utmoft 
violence of fire in clofe veffels, though they are eafily inflamed 
and confumed in the open air. 

_ From a variety of experiments made by Meffrs. Darcet and 

Rouelle, M. Lavoifier concludes that the diamond, which is 
foon diffipated when it has a communication with the air, even 
in a heat inferior to that in which filver melts, is neverthelefs 
a refractory fubftance when it is kept from the conta& of air; 
—that in the fpace however of feveral days it yields to the vio- 
Jence of the heat, and finally is diffipated ;—but that when it 
is furrounded by charcoal, it becomes fo fixed, as to fuftain the 
moft violent heat, continued eight days, without undergoing 
the leaft alteration ;—and that, in this laft cafe, charcoal itfelf 
is commonly obferved to have been affected by the fire: fo 
that the fixity of the diamond, under the above-mentioned cir- 
cumftances, may be eftimated to ‘be nearly equal to that of 
charcoal, 

We come now to M. Lavoifier’s own very curious experiments 
on the diamond, expofed to a much greater degree of heat than 
was employed in the preceding trials; we mean to that of 
Tfchirnaufen’s great burning lens, now at the Palace Royal: 
thefe experiments conftitute the fubjeéts of the fecond Memoir. 
_ In one of thefe experiments, the heat not being in its greateft 
Intenfity, in confequence of a flight fog, the Author had a fa- 
vourable opportunity of perceiving the gradual changes pro- 
duced by it on the diamonds expofed to it, and which were 
placed in an inverted glafs receiver ftanding in a veflel of 
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water. The moft remarkable of thele effeéts was a boiling 
motion perceived on their furfaces, and the converfion of the 
fuperficial parts of fome cf them into a black powder, refem. 
bling Jamp black, which ftuck to the fingers and foiled Paper 
Jike a coaly fubflance. This being rubbed off, the diamonds 
were obfe:ved to have loft one-fourth of their weight ; and, 
on being examined by the microfcope, were found to be full 
of cavities or perforations, 

This mode of experiment was well adapted to fhew the ef- 
fects which the decompofition of the diamond prodyces on the 
air in which the procefs is carried ov, On expoting 4% grains 
of diamonds in the focus, during 16 minutcs, in a recetver con. 
taining about 60 cubic inches of air; the air, as foon as the 
apparatus became cool, was found to be diminifhed eight cubic 
inches ; and continued in this ftate during four days. without 
any further diminution. It is rather fingular that M. Lavoi- 
fier, who is fo wel] acquainted with the fubje&, did not exa- 
mine the quality of this diminifhed air, by the tett of nitrous 
air; particularly with a view to difcover whether it was become 
phlogifticated, or owed its diminution to that ci:cumftance. He 
examined it however by expofing lime water to it, and found 
that the lime was precipitated, This precipitate was a mild 
calcareous earth, which effervefced with acids, and had, un- 
doubtedly, acquired fixed qir in this procefs* ; either from the 
diamond itfelf, or from the common air affected by it. The 
diamond has loft nearly one half of its weizht. 

From the whole of his experiments the Author concludes 
that the diamond is a fubfance which is properly combufible, 
even in a moderate degree of heat; that like other combuftible 
bodies it exhibits a black and ¢oally matter at its furface; that 
when its combuftion is prevented, through the want of air, it 
becomes almoft as fixed in the fire as charcoal; but that on 
expofing it to the extremeft degrce of heat, it is capable of 
being reduced ip part into an incoercible vapour, or a kind of 
gas, which pofleffes the properties of that whichis produced from 


effervefcent and fermenting mixtures, and in metallic reduc-_ 
tions. He found further that on being expofed to the focus of | 


the lens in vacuo, its trapfparence is not diminifhed ; but that 
it-is, at length, reduced into elafti¢ or aerial vapours. He forms 
great expectations from fome future trials intended to be made 
by Mefirs. de Montigny, Macquer, Briflon, Cadet, and him- 
felf, with M. Trudaine’s great burning lens, which is nearly 
finifhed, and which ts four feet in diameter. 
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= nee } - : : 
“* [he Author here and eliewhere maintains that common air may 
acquire the properties of what is called fixed air, by thz addition of 
phlogifton, fo as to be rendered capable of combining with calca- 
yeous earths and alcalis;—praperties net pollefled by common air. 
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Memoir Il, A Defeription of feveral Magnetic Cumpafes. By 
M. Du Hamel. 

This Academician was one of thofe who attempted, and 
fucceeded in the preparation of artificial magnets +; after havin 
in vain endeavoured to acquire fome knowledge of the late Dr. 
Knight’s procefs.—On an application made by him to the late 
Duke of Richmond for that purpofe, the Duke informed him 
by letter, ¢ that Dr. K. was fo far from being difpofed to com- 
municate his method to the world, that he would not difcover 
the fecret, were he even to be loaded with guineas in return 
for it.’ 

In the prefent article, M. du Hammel defcribes and gives 
drawings of feveral variation-compafiles and dipping needles, 
which he had prepared and fixed on ftone pedeftals in different 
parts of his park at Denainvilliers; that they might be at a 
proper diftance from any buildings, and out of the reach of 
any foreign influence. Thefe inftruments he erected, not fo 
much with a view to afcertain the actual variation or dip, as to 
obferve the particular diurnal or accidental, variations or 
feeming anoma'ies to which they are liable. In one of them 
he takes the following ingenious method of magnifying the 
. feale of the variation, At each extremity of the needle, come 
pofed of two magnetic bars, and which is fourteen inches long, 
a flender pointed piece of fteel is erected perpendicularly ; and ag 
the diftance of fifty-two feet, in the direction of the needle, he has 
placed on two pillars, and in a line perpendicular to that direc- 
tion, a graduated limb fix feet long; being a fegment of a fup- 
pofed circle, defcribed from the center on which the needle 
turns. The Obferver placing himfelf fo as to bring the two 
pieces of ftee] at the extremities of the bar into a line with the 
eye, obferves where that line prolonged, or the vifual ray, points 
tothe gradusted arch. As, at this diftance, each of thefe de- 
grees meafurcs a foot, the true direétion of the needle is alcer= 
tained with the greateft precifion ; and leaft the Obferver’s eyes 
may not be good enough to enable him to fee diftinétly the par- 
ticular divifion at that diftance, an affiflant occafionally moves 
a certain index, conformab!y to his directions. 

We fhall only tranferibe the titles, or relate the fubjects of 
the other articles contained in this clafs. Thefe are—a def- 
cription of a certain fea infe, by M. Fougeroux, who correés 
a popular error relating to 1t.—Some obfervations on the ani- 
mal trom which mufk is procured, by Mr. Daubenton; drawn 
from the living animal, in the poffeifion of the Duke de Vril- 
litre. A Memoir Jong ago (1758) prefented ro tne Academy, 
by the late M, de la Condamine, relative to an invariable ~ 
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+ See she Memoir of the Academy, for the year 1745. 
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ftandard of meafures of length; deducible from the aftronomi. 
cal obfervations in Peru and elfewhere :—A detail of fome ex. 
periments, commenced by Mr. Briflon, and which he propofes 
to profecute ; with a view to afcertain, accurately, the fpecific 
gravity of bodies. In the prefent Memoir, he examines that 
of the different metals.—A continuation of Mefirs. Fougeroux’s 
and Tillet’s inquiries relative to the Varech, or fea wreck +. 
And a Memoir in which the Marquis de Valliere maintains the 
fuperiority of long and heavy pieces of artillery, over the 
more modern fhort and light pieces. 
ANATOMY, 

Under this clafs are comprehended—A Memoir of M. Fou. 
geroux, on the union or confolidation of certain bones in the 
feet of fome quadrupeds; where he endeavours to explain the 
procefs of nature in effecting this union, by feveral experiments 
equally cruel and ulelefs. We cannot conceive that either men 
or animals can ever receive the leaft poffible advantage from my- 
riads of fuch experiments. Thofe who think otherwife, and can 
take any delight in contemplating the diverfified tortures of young 
Jambs, wounded, and facrificed to this uninterefting and ufelefs 
inquiry, may confult the article itfelf:—An equally uninte- 
refting but harmlefs inquiry relative to the anatomy of birds, by 
M. de Vicq d’Azyr, who had before undertaken the O/ffeolgy 
and Myolgy of fifhes ; branches of fcience in which, we ‘are 
told, we are much in arrear, and which had been too much 
neglected. Anda Memoir by M. Portal, in which he propofes 
fume eafy methods of re&tifying deformities in the fhape, pro- 
ceeding from a curvature in the fpine, to which adults are fomes 
times liable. - 
AsTRONOMY,. 

Memoir, On the Aftronomy of the Indians. By M. Le Gentil, 

We have formerly [Appendix to vol. §2, June 1775, page 

626.] given fome account of M. Gentil’s difcoveries, relative 
to the Indian aftronomy; concerning which he communicates 
many curious and interefting particulars in this memoir. Thefe 
particulars relate to five branches of the Eattern aftronomy ; in 
which, as we have before mentioned, he was inftruéted by one 
of the Bramins. Thefe are, the ufe of the gnomon, for dil- 
covering the meridian line, and the latitude :—the true length 
of the year, which it feems, they afcertain within two minutes, 
and confequently come much nearer the truth than Hipparchus 
.and Ptolemy :—the preceffion of the equinoxes :—the divifion 
of the zodiac into 27 conftellations; a number evidently 
founded on the time of the moon’s revolution round the earth ; 
and the calculation of eclipfes of the fun and moon. 





+ See Appendix to our 52d volume, page 621. . 
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The knowledge which M. Le Gentil got from his Indian 
‘nftructors, was not acquired without much difficulty, and equal 
mortification. The Bramins neither ufe inftruments nor make 
obfervations; they calculate the times of eclipfes and other phe- 
nomena merely from ancient tables, and by ufing cowries or fhells 
in their computations. Notwithftanding M. le Gentil’s difplay of 
his aftronomical quadrant and other inftruments, he was treated as 
a novice, who had travelled merely to be initiated in ‘their 
myfteries. He acquired, however, fome confideration with 
them on his foretelling the return of the comet which appeared 
in Auguft and September, 1769, in the morning ; and affuring 
them, that in the middle of October it would again become vi- 
fible at night, and with it’s tail in an oppofite direction. 

After giving many fatisfactory fpecimens of the Indian aftro- 
nomy, the Author concludes, that it is very probable that the 
modern Bramins found their prefent calculations on obfervations 
of the celeftial motions made long ago by the Chaldeans, or 
the ancient Brachmans, of whom the prefent Bramins are fup- 
pofed to be the defcendants. His acquaintance with this 
ancient aftronomy enables him likewife to infer, with fome de- 
gree of probability, that the folar year is now fomewhat fhorter 
than it was in the time of the ancient Chaldeans ; and that the 
preceflion of the equinoxes is at prefent flower. 

The remaining article of this clafs contains an account given 
by M. de Bory of an aftronomical expedition undertaken by 
order of the King, with a view to make aftronomical and nau- 
tical obfervations on the coaft of Portugal and at Madeira. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Memoir. On the Ufe of Spirit of Wine in the Analyfis of M- 
neral WVaters. By M. Lavoifier. 

M. Macquer firft made a regular feries of experiments on the 
folubjhity of certain falts in f{pirit of wine, which were publifh- 

\ed in“the third volume of the Mifcellanea Taurinenfia; and has 
fince added fome new experiments on the fubjcét, in the fifth 
volume of that work lately publifhed. 

M. Lavoifier purfuing this idea has applied it to the difcover- 
ing of the faline principles contained in mineral waters. Thefe 
are, calcareous earth, felenite, foffil alcali, fea {alt with a faline 
or an earthy bafis, Glauber’s falt, Epfom falt, and alum. As 
to the vitriols of iron and copper; the Prujfian or phlogifticated 
aicali, furnifhes a certain criterion of their prefence, and a 
method of eftimating their quantity. The foundations of the 
Author’s method are laid in the following among other propofi- 
tions, deduced from experiment. 

Sea falt and nitre, with earthy bafes, are eafily diflolved in 
fpirit of wine: but neither the true fea falt nor Glauber’s falr, 
nor foffil alcali, nor Epfom falt, nor fea fale with a bafis of 
magnefia, are foluble in that fluid. It robs Glauber’s fale of 
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all the water of its cry/tallization, and reduces it to a fine powder, 
In a cold mixture containing a greater proportion of fpirit of 
wine than of water, Glauber’s falt is not diflolved. The fame 
is true of Epfom fale: yet in a boiling heat, they are both dif- 
folved ; but when the mixture cools they are both precipitated 
in criftals; the Epfom falt falling down firft. 

As an example of this method, we fhall give the general re. 
fults of the Author’s analyfis of forty pints of fea water, firft 
evaporated till a pellicule of fea falt began to appear; after 
which the Author employed fpirit of wine alone, or with the 
addition of half-its quantity of water, according to the cir- 
cumftances. He found tuat the above-mentioned quantity of 
fea water contained four drachms, fifty-fix grains of calcareous 
earth, and felenite; eight ounces, fix drachms and thirty-two 
grains of fea falt with an alcaline bafis; four drachms twenty- 
fix grains of Glauber’s and Epfom falt; one ounce of fea falt 
with a bafe of magnefia; and one ounce, five drachms and tena 
grains of fea falt with the fame bafis and the common calcare- 
ous bafis mixcd. On diftilling the fpirit of wine employed in 
this analyfis, the Author did not find the leaft traces of oil 
or bitumen. - 
ALGEBRA. 

This clafs contains only two Memoirs ; in the firft of which 
we find fome. new refearches relative to the integral cal- 
culus, \by M. de Ja Place; and an application of the method 
to the fyflem of the world, particularly to the motions of the 
drimary planets. In the fecond, M. du Sejour propofes a me- 
thod of determining the number of real and imaginary roots of 
equations, and of diftinguifhing @ priori, the fign of the real 
roots in thefe equations, 

This volume contains the eloge of M. Buache, well known 
by his ingenious and excenfive geographical peclications ae 

oe 





ART. XVIII. 

Defcription des Offants  Sextants Anglois, c.— A Defcription of the 
Englith O&ants and Se¢tants, or Hadley’s Quadrants, &c; witha 
Memoir on a new Coniiruction of thefe Inttruments, &c. with 
Plates: By M. J. H. De Magellan, F. R. S. and Correfpondent of 


the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 410. Paris, Valade; 
London, Elmfley. 


ee great advantages which navigation has received for many 


years paft, (after a long and unaccountable inattention toa 
moft valuable difcovery} from the inftrument generajly known 


by the name of Hadiey’s Quadrant*, in finding the /atitude at fea 





* This inftrument, as the Author and others have ob‘erved, was the 


undoubted invention ef sir Ifaac Newton. See Philo/opbical Tran/ 
atisons, No. 455, pag. 15. 
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application of this valuable invention, to the meafuring of the 

angular diftances of the fun and moon, and of the latter from 

the fixed ftars, for the purpofe of afcertaining the /ongitude ; ren- 

der every attempt to explain the nature of inftruments of this 

kind, and to improve them, particularly meritorious. Confider- 

ing the extreme flownefs with which this valuable inftrument 
made its way in the nautical world, even in the plain and eafy 
cafe of finding the latitude by its means; it may not be amifs to 
quote what fo excellent and experienced a judge as Captain Cook 
has very lately faid in its favour, in the evidently more difficult 
and complicated tafk of determining the longitude: as fuch a 
teftimony cannot fail to promote its more ready and extenfive 
adoption among our maritime brethren, for this important pur- 
pole ; and to leflen their fears with refpeé to the difficulty of the 
operations. 

Afier a full and fair trial of this inftrument, through long and 
complicated courfes, in an unknown fea, this experienced obfer- 
ver declares that the method of finding the Jongitude with it at 
fea, is the moft eafy, and attended with the leaft expence to the 
obferver. ‘Every fhip,’ he adds, ‘that goes to foreign parts 
may be fupplied with a fufficient number of quadrants ata {mall 
expence ; 1 mean gacd ones, proper for making thefe obferva- 
tions For the difference of the price between a good and bad 
one, | apprehend, can never be an objet with an officer. The 
moit expenfive article, and what is in fome meafure neceflary, 
in order to arrive at the utmoft accuracy, is a good watch; but 
for common ufe, and where that ftriét accuracy is not required, 
this may be difpenfed with.’ 

In a preceding part of his journal he obfervesahat ‘the greateft 
error this method of obferving the longitude at fea is liable to, 
does not exceed a degree and a half, and in general will be found 
to be much lefs. Such is the improvement navigation has ree 

¢ ceived by the aftronomers and mathematical inftrument makers 
of this age: by the former, by the valuable tables they have 
communicated to the public, under the direction of the board of 
longitude, and contained in the aftronomical Ephemeris ; and 
by the latter, from the great accuracy they obferve in making 
inftruments, without which the tables would, in a great mea= 

fure, lofe their effect.’ | i 
He obviates the objeAion which may be made to this method 
of difcovering the longitude, on account of the fuppofed ditfi- 
culty of the procefs, by obferving that ‘any man, with proper 
application, and a little practice, may foon learn to make thefe 
obfervations as well as the aftronomers themfelves. I have fel- 
dom,’ he adds, * known any material difference between the ob- 
: fervations 


| with facility and precifion ; and the more recent and fuccefsful 
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fervations made by Mr, Wales, and thofe made by the Officers 
at the fame time *. 

Thefe difficulties are very confiderably leflened by the per 
formance now before us; the principal part of which is a kind 
of elementary treatife, in which the author explains, in the 
minute and perfpicuous manner, the conftruction of thefe jp. 
ftruments in general ; and defcribes every eflential member of 
which they confift: with a view that the obferver may acquire 
the advantage of being thoroughly acquainted with the cog. 
ftruétion and powers of hisinftrument. He next gives the mot 
minute and accurate directions with regard to the preliminary and 
effential operation of rectifying all the feveral parts of which the 
inftrument confifts ; and points out all the circumftances neceffar 
to be attended to, previous to, and during the obfervation. He 
next treats in deal of the corrections receflary to be made, in 
obfervations for taking the latitude; and illuftrates his rules by 
a variety of plain and inftructive examples, in which thefe cor. 
rections, whether neceflary or contingent, are introduced. The 
method of ufing thefe quadrants for the difcovery of the longi- 
tude, by the lunar obfervations, is explained with the fame per- 
{picuity and accuracy, and is likewife illuftrated with examples, 
The author next treats of the various applications of thefe in- 
ftruments to aftronomical obfervations, furveying, and other oper- 
ations on fhore; by employing an artificial horizon, of water, 
treacle, mercury, or looking glafs. 

To thefe various ufes of this valuable inftrument we may add 
that to which it was lately, we believe, for the firft time, applied, 
by Mr. Wales, in the ifland of New Caledonia, in meafuring 
the quantity eclipfed, in an eclipfe of the fun; in which oper- 
ation, according to Captain Cook’s opinion, it anfwers the pur- 
pofe of a micrometer, toa great degree of certainty. 

In this didactic part of Mr. Magellan’s treatife, he does not 
content himfelf with barely laying down a fet of authori- 
tative rules or precepts for obferving ; but every where gives the 
principles on which they are founded ; fo that the moft ordinary 
obferver cannot fail to comprehend the rationale of each opera- 
tion. His obfervations are not however confined to the mere 
tyro; as this treatife contains many new and ufeful remarks, hints, 
&c. which are worthy the attention of the moft pradtifed 
wbferver. 

In the remaining part of this performance the author defcribes 
a New double Sextant, invented by himfelf, which appears to pof- 
fefs feveral peculiar advantages. Among others we fhall only 
mention that, from the very nature and conftru@tion of the in- 








*See Cook’s Voyage, vol. 1 pag. 40, and Vol. Ze Pe 101,102, & alibi. 
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@rument, and the manner of ufing it, the obferver is fecured 
from a variety of errors which may arife either from the origi- 
nal imperfection, or cafual derangement of the inftrument, or 
from other fources of error, which may operate at the time of 
obfervation. Angles likewife may be meafured with it greatly ex- 
ceeding the value of the limb.—But for the defcription of this 
inftrument, and its ufes, and for the many other particulars con- 
tained in this treatife, we muft refer to the work itfelf; in the 
perufal and ftudy of which the marine obferver will find the 


author to be an ingenious, fure, and ufeful guide. , y 


ART. XIX. 
Hiftoire et Memoires, Sc.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of the Society 
formed at Amfterdam, for the Recovery of Perfons apparently 
drowned. Tom. II. Part 2. 8vo. Amifterdam. Meijer. 1776. 


It gives us pleafure to record the continued fuccefles of this 
beneficent Society, the parent of many others inftituted in 
different parts of Europe, for the fame humane and laudable 
purpofes. The prefent hiftory of their tranfactions is preceded 
by accounts of other fimilar inftitutions, formed on their ge- 
neral plan; particularly of that which was eftablifhed in our 





- 


yown Metropolis, in 1774. ‘Ibis fecond part of their fecond 


volume contains 58 new cafes of refurreciions, in which the ho- 
norary medal, or the pecuniary premium, has been difpented 
by the Society, fince their laft publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
W E have been defired, and readily comply with the requeft, 
to publifh the following prize queftions, in mathematics, 
pyfics, and hiffory, propofed for the year 1777, by the Society 
of Sciences at Copenhagen. The diflertations on thefe fub- 
jeCis muft be written either in the Latin, French, Danith, 
or German tongues: and the reputed bett effays on each 
of thefe fubjects will intitle each of their refpective Authors to 
a gold medal of one hundred Danifh crowns value, 
In MATHEMATICS. 
© As feveral methods bave been propofe/, in our times, of meafur- 
ing moderate diflances, at one fiation, by means of one or twe 
telefeopes: the beft and.moft commodious di/pofstion of fuch inftru- 
ments, for this purpofe, is required; and likewife the degree of 
precifion which may be expedited from them.’ 
In PH yYstIcs. 
© To determine, by aétual experiments, whether the fixed vege- 
table alcali be yeafimple falt, or compounded of «other fubftances,’— 
Without forming any pretenfions to the propofed prize, for 
the folution of this queftion, we fhall take upon us to deter- 


mine it, gratis, in three lines; by obferving that the fixed 
6 vegetable 
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j oegetable aleali is mot a fimple falt; as it is undoubtedly a tom 
: bination confifting of alcali and mephitic actd*, or the acid of 
| fixed air; to which laft principle it owes a very confiderable 
part of its weight, or /ub/ance, and many other of its pro. 
perties. Whether the purely alcaline part of this femi-neutral 
and compound fubftance, or, in other words, the cau/ffic alcali 
be fimple or compound, is a queftion which we cannot in- 
veftigate in this place. | 
: In HitstTory. 

y_* TdIdetermine the time when the government of the 
“Danes commenced in Efthonia; what increafe and change it 
underwent from the time of Valdemar II. to that of Valdemar 
JI]. when it wholly ceafed; what where the political and 
religious conftitutions of this country under their government; 
and what remains are yet to be found there of the Danith laws,’ 
The candidates are required to obferve the ufual forms, 
, relative to fecrefy, &c. prefcribed in thefe cafes; and to for- 
| ward their diflertations, free of poftage, before the 31ft of 
Auguft, 1778, to his Excellency M. de Hielmftierne, Privy 
Counfellor to his Danifh Majefty, Knight of Dannebrog, and 

Prefident of the Society. DB 
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deceived as to the meaning of the Italian philofopher, who (in 
if . the paflaze quoted) did not intend to affirm that a certain 
i a degree of heat deftroys the animalcules and prevents their 
production +; for his conclufion (from no animalcules being pro- 
duced from the infufed fubflances in his experiment with veffels 
hermetically clofed and plated in boiling water) was not, that 
the heat had deftroyed thofe animalcules, but that there were 
in the infufed fuvftances no /pecific germs, the only generative 
: principles from whence, according to the Abbot’s hypothefis, 
Ve animalcules can be produced. ‘This is explained fully in the 
at Abbot’s efay referred to in the extract. 
ij The experiment made on infufed vegetables, in veflels 
hermetically clofed, was not defigned to try the force of the 
fire upon the germs, but to hinder thefe fpermatic getms 
7 from entering into the veffels, and thus to fhew, that, with- 
) out them, no animalcules could be produced. And therefore 
in this, as well as in the o:her pafiage, the Abbot fuppofes 


i *.* Our fenfible and candid correfpondent F. V. has been 
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f that no degree of heat would hinder the produétion of the 
1 animalcu'es, if the germs were rea//y in the veflels, as no 
iV | infufion of vegetables would produce them, if the germs wer 
: | not there. Mews e. 
1 


* See Monthly Review, Vol. liv. June 1776. p. 430, &c. 
t Vid. Art. xvi. of our Foreign Corre/pondeuse tor March, 17778 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(By our CoRREsPONDENTS.) 


F R AN C E, 


Aa wm & 

INCE, in fpite of all the dictates of reafon, and all the 

feelings of humanity, commercial avarice perpetuates the 
flavery and degradation of an unhappy part of mankind, the 
following work deferves the attentiou of all who are concerned 
jn this mercilefs trafic : Lraite fur le Gouvernement des Efclaves, 
jie. ATreatife concerning the Method of governing Slaves. By 
M. Petit, Deputy of the Supreme Council eflablifhed for the Di- 
rection of the Colonies. 8vo. 2 vols. Paris. 1777. “The labours 
of this connoiffeur in the fcience of flave-oeconomy, have not 
been confined to the formation of a code of French, Englith, 
and Spanifh laws relative to the government of flaves in the 
Colonies of thefe three nations: he has extended his views 
farther, and draw. an interefting parallel between thefe laws. 
In this parallel the Reader will perceive, immediately, the ad- 
vantages that one nation has above another, in this refpect ; 
alfo the changes and improvements that may be made in this 
fpecies or branch of legiflation. M. Perit ob/erves, that in 
1771, the flaves of the French American Colonies amounted 
to 386,500, reckoning 240,000 at St. Domingo, 75,000 at 
Martinico, 64,coo at Guadaloupe, 4000 at St. Lucia, and 
3500 at Cayenne; to fupply the annual deficiency in which 
number, an annual importation of 20,000 Blacks is neceflary. 
This renders the improvement of a legiflation, in which fo 
great a number of individuals is concerned, an object of con- 
fequence ; and it muft be confefled, that the views opened by 
M. Petit, yelative to this matter, difcover not only penetration, 
knowledge and capacity, but even ef humanity, and a liberal 
turn of mind. 

Il. Hiftoire Veritable des tems fabuleux—i.e. A true Hiftory of 
the fabulous Ages; a Work, which, by unfolding the TRUTH 
which fabulous Hiftory had altered or disfigured, is defizned to throw 
Light upon the Origin and Antiyuities of the carlie/? Nations, and 
mae efpectally to vindicate fared Hi/’ory. By M. Guerin pu 
RocHER, 8vo. vols, i. ii, and iii. Paris. 1777. Here we have 
another of thofe learned and fanciful /eeters, who love to grope 
in the dark, and form large hifterical volumes from feanty 
materials, and dubious records. It is here that faith derives 
a great part of its fubfiftence from fancy, and (what is till 
More mortifying) is as barren in its fruits as it is uncertain in 
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its principle. Some rays of light, however, are derived, now 
and then, from thele refearches ; and it mutt alfo be confeffeg 
that they give occafion to fucn combinations of fancy and Critical 
acumen, as are, often, neither uncntertaining nor uninftructive 
to the curious Reader, “ine learned abbot, whofe work we 
have here under contideration, makes no mean figure amone 
the Gropers. He has joincd the cry of thofe ecclefiaftical 
writers, who have been complaining, for ages, that the mytho. 
logical deities and hero s were, for the molt part, no more 
than the celebrated perfonages of the holy {cripture metamor- 
phofed and disfigured; and ne has ventured much farther than 
them by his efforts to difengage truth from the fictions that 
fo long covered it, and to expofe the principal errors of an. 
cient hiftory. This great undertaking will employ our Au- 
thor in a confiderable, but as yet undetermined, number of 
volumes. In the three firft, now publifhed, he begins by thew. 
ing us, how the grofieft errors found a paflage into ancient 
hiftory ; and then proceeds to point out, in a circumftantial 
detail the manner and the degree in which the early hiftory of 
Egypt has been disfigured. He carries matters fo far as to af- 
fure us, that we know nothing ct all of the hiftory of that 
country, and that all the relations of Herodotus, and the other 
writers of antiquity are nothing more than the hiftory of the 
Old Vefiament disfigured. To give credit to this bypothefis, 
he employs a world of erudition, to prove that the Afenes of 
the Egyptians is the Noah of the Jews; that the exploits of 
Sefofiris are taken from the hiftory of ‘faces; that the reign of 
Nitecris is an emblem of the fubmerfion of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea; that the noble works, carried on by Sabac, 
are borrowed from the magnificent buildings of Solomon; and, 
to mention no more (thefe famples of our Author’s method 
being fufficient) that the piety of Sethos, and the furprizing 
revolutions of the fun, meniioned under his reign, characterize 
the time of Hezekiah, and the dial of Achaz. The Author 
comes Cown upon us with a deluge of etymologies, ancient 
monuments, and oriental criticifm, to fecond his hypothelfis; 
and yet we are afraid he will not always fucceed in difengag- 
ing the pure metal from the mixtures that have debafed it. 

fil. ‘Ihe Public has been expeéting, for fome years pat, 
the following work, which has juft been publifhed at Dijon, 
in a moft fplendid edition, in 3 vols. 4to. with engravings. 
Its title is Hifloire de le Republique Romaine, dans le Cours du VIL 
Siecle, par Sallufie, Se. i. e. The Hittory of the Roman Republic, 
durine the Courfe of the Seventh Century, by CU. C. SALLUST, partly 
tranflated from the Latin of the Original, and partly reftored and 
compifed from Fragments flill rematning of his Works that have af 
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jeff, ana that are niw arra wged a2 their proper Place. By M. pe 
Brosses, Firit Prefident of the Parliament of Dijon, and 
Member of the Academy of Jnferiptions and Belles Letires— 
This noble work is but juft come to hand, we mutt therefore 
refer our Readers to a future Article for a more particular ace 
count of tf. 

IV. Principes de Mirale, de Politique, & de Dreit Public, &e. 
je. Principles of Morality, Pelituis, and Public Furifprudence, 
drawn from the Hiflory of cur Minarchy; or, Difcourjes concerning 
the Hifiary of France, dedicated te the Kirg. By M. Moreau, 
Hiftoriographer of France, 8vo. Paris. 1777. This is the pro- 
du&tion of one of the moft eloquent and fenfible writers of 
the French nation. He was diftinguifhed at the bar by his 
uncommon powers, and ferved the minittry, in the laft war, 
by a periodical work * of a political kind, in which he dif- 


played the moft feducing arts of perfuafion, and the keeneft 


talents for fatirical declamation. ‘The outlines of the prefene 
work were publifhed fame time ago; they were compofed at 
the defire of the Dauphin, father to the p:cfent king of France, 
and were defigned for the education of his children, The 
work will be extended to feveral volumes. The firft, which 
is now before us, begins with a Prediminary Letter, in which 
the Author vindicates his principles againft the charge of fa- 
vouring defpotifm, which had been unfairly brought againf 
them, when the plan above-mentioned, firft appeared. The 
reft of this volume (which makes 400 pages) is entirely oc- 
cupied by the fir Difcourfe, which comprehends a variety of 
important objects, and difquifitions. We find here firft, a 
vaft tablature of the Roman Empire, and a judicious, well- 
compofed, and animated account of the caufes of its ruin. 
Thefe caufes M. Moreau reduces to the fx following: The 
too great extent of provincial territory—the radical defect of 
the conftitution, which never afcertained any lawful right of 
fuccefion to the throne, and gave an undue power to the 
troops—the defpotifm of the emperors, their licentioufnefs and 
crimes—the deftruCtion of public fpirit, depravity of manners, 
and a total extinction of the very idea of a country.—The ra- 
pacious avidity of the magittrates, who harafled the Provinces 
by the moft crucl extortions : and laftly, the exhaufted and 
difcouraging itate of the Empire under mean-fpirited princes, 
who did not blufh to implore, and purchafe, the affiftance of 
foreigners and barbarians for its defence.—The reign of Clovis 
1s not finifhed in this difcourfe. 


es 





* This work was called L’Ob/ervateur Hollandois. 
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V. Hifloire du Cardinal de Pelignac:—i.e. The Hiftory of Cars 
dinal de Polignac, Archbifnop of Auch, Commander of the Order of 
the Holy Gho/i, Member of the three Academies at Paris, &c. B 
F. CuyrysostomM FaAucHER, a Francifcan, author of the Hif. 
tory of Photius, and of Obfervations on Fanaticifm. Paris, 
8vo. 2 vols. 1777. Here we review the life of a fine fcholar, 
an accomplifhed gentleman, an able nezociator, and an emi- 
nent connoifleur in the elegant arts, whofe high birth was, 
moreover adurned with a noble and graceful mien, a lively 
imagination, and all that brilliancy of wit, and decency of 
manners, which enable a man to fhine in the world.—The 
Reader will, perhaps, be furprized to fee the life of fucha 
-man written bya Monk; but it is we!! known that every Monk 
does not breathe either the fpirit of his Order, or the air of 
his Convent. Father Faucuer has compofed this Hiftory 


with fimplicity and judgment,—he is, however, too minute in ~ 


his relations, and enters into details that are not always in- 
terefting; but his materials are excellent,—the {ftate-papers 
have been laid open to his perufal, and he has had accefs to 
all the fources of information. And as the cardinal Polignac 
was concerned in feveral important negociations, during his 
embaffies in Poland, Holland, and Italy, and obtained a place 
in the conclave as a reward for his dexterity at the congrefs 
at Utrecht in 1713, his hiftory muft be entertaining to the 
politician, while the clegant and u/eful ftudies which employed 
the periods of his leifure and retirement, will render it inte- 
refting to the lovers of literature, and the fine arts. The man 
who compofed the Avtz-Lucretius, and propofed a plan for 
forming a new bed for the Tiber, in order to recover the fta- 
tues, medals, baflo-relievos and other ancient monuments, 
which were buried there during the rage of civil fa&tions, and 
the incurfions of the barbarians, deferves an eminent place in 
literary biography. 

VI. Ademoires de la Guerre a’italie, depuis année 1733 ju/- 
quen 1736—i. e. Memoirs of the War in Italy, from 1733 to 
1736; by an old Officer, who was prefent at all the Battles fought 
during thefe three famous Campaigns. 12mo, Paris. 1777. This 
litt!e work contains very good materials for the hiftory of the 
period to which it relates; and bears evident marks of know- 
ledge, candour, and veracity. 

VII. Vocabulaire des termes de Marine, Anglois et Frangois— 
i.e. 4 Vocabulary of Words and Terms of Art ufed at Sea; in Eng- 
lifo and French ; in two Parts, adorned with Cuts, and accome 
panied with an Explication of them, and Definitions of cer- 
tain Sea-terms, efpecially thofe ufed in Ship-rigging. By M. 
LESCALLIER. 4to. Paris. 1777. The confufion occafioped 
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by the difference of the fea-terms among different nations, is 
often attended with the moft difagreeable confequences ; and, 
as far as relates to the Englifh and French, the Reader will 
fnd an excellent prefervative againft this confufion, in the 
work before us. It is a ftrong prefumption in favour of this 
work, that its author has been long in the fea-fervice, has been 
frequently in England, Ruffia, and Sweden, and.has drawn up 
this vocabulary under the au/picious protection of Monfr, de 
Sartine, one of the ableft minifters in France. He acknow- 
ledges the fuccours he has derived from Mr. Falconer’s Dic- 
tionary, and has returned this favour by fupplying feveral de 
fe&ts and correcting many errors in that valuable work. The 
repeated voyages he has undertaken on board French and Eng- 
lifh fhips, in order to acquire a compleat knowledge or all 
that relates to conftruction, fitting out, manoeuvres, moor- 
ing, navigation, rigging, piloting, the management of arfenals 
and dock-yards, &c. in the two nations, as alfo of the difter- 
entemployments and degrees of rank and preferment in the 
fea-fervice of England and France have contributed to give an 
high degree of accuracy and perfection to this ufeful work, 
In the firft part the Author gives, in French, and in an alpha. 
betical order, an explication of all the Englifh fea-terms, to 
gether with the phrafes that are necetflary to indicate their vari- 
ous fignifications : and in the fecond part he gives, inthe fame 
manner, in Englifh, an explication of all the French terms. 
The plates, which are thirty-one in number, are well engraved 
by Le Gouas, and inthe explications, which accompany them, 
M, LescaLierR has enlarged more on the article of rigging, 
than that of conftruction, as the latter has been often ably 
treated, andthe former feldom, if ever treated at all. Our 
Author’s account of the galleys of the Ancients, is learned 
and curious. 

VIII. Effat fur les Langues en General, fur la Langue Francoife 
en particulier, Sc.—i.e. An Ejfay on Language in general, and 
on the French Language in particular, confidered in its Progreffion 
from Charlemagne to the prefent time. By M. SAsiier. Vol. 
I, 8vo. 1777. In the firft fection of this Fflay the Author 
treats of the African, that is, of the Punic, Egyptian, and 
Ethiopian languages—in the fecond we have an account of the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Perfian, and other Afiatic tongues ;—the 
languages of Europe are the fubject of the third fection, and 
the fourth contains a very ample and interefting account of 
the language of the Gauls. 

IX. De l’Etat del Agriculture chez les Romains, depuis le Com 
mencement de la Republique jufqu’au Siecle de fules Cefar.—i. €. 


Concerning the State of Agriculture among the Romans, from the 
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Foundation of the Republic to the time of ‘fulius Cefar 5 confidered 
in its Relation to the Government, AMdanners and Commerce of that 
People. By M. Arcere a Prieft of the Oratory, and Corre. 
fpondent of the Academy of ZJnfcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
8vo. Paris. 1777. This differtation evinces the erudition, judg. 
ment and tafte of its learned Author, and is an evident proof 
of his perfect knowledge of the important fubje& on which he 
treats, 

X. Didlionnaire des Ovigines ou Epoches des Inventions Utiles, des 
Decouvertes importantes, Sei. e. A Dictionary of the Origin or 
Epochas of ufeful Inventions, of important Dijcovertes, of the Rife 
of Nation:, of Religisns, Sects, Herefier, Laws, Cufoms, Man. 
ners, Coins, &c. Vecls. 1. and Jf. Svo. Paris. 1777. Well 
adapted to fatisfy the curiofity, which fo naturally leads an in- 
quifitive mind to fearch into the origin of the various links 
that form the great chain of civil fociety. ‘The other two vo- 
Jumes will be foon publifhed. 

NETHERLANDS. 

XI, There are few, if any of the antagonilts of the celebrated 
and excentric Rousszau of Geneva, who have expofed his 
ftrange manner of combating and defending Chriftianity (for 
this odd man does both) with fuch wifdom, moderation, clear 
reafoning and ftrong fenfe as M. RoustTan, minifter of the 
Swifs church at London has done, in a Treatife entitled Bx- 
amen Critique de la Seccnde Partie de la Confeffion de Fa du Ve 
caire Savoyard:—i,e. 4 Critical Examination of the Second Part 
of the Confeffion of Faith of the Savayard Vicar. 8vo. Printed by 
Dufour and Roux, Bookfellers at Maeftricht. There is in 
this and all the other writings of Mr. Rouftan, a fund of good 
fenfe, knowledge, and found judgment, and even an original 
caft both of thought and expreffion, that render them fingu- 
Jariy interefiing, His Letters concerning Chriflianity *; have 
thele characters in an unufual degree. 

GERMANY. 

AMT. Sur le Patristifme confideré comme Objet d? Education, 
Sei. es Concerning Patriotism coufidered, as an Objeé? of Edue 
cation in Monarchies. By M.C. Azrauam De Ledlitz, Mi- 
nifter of State to his Pruffian Majefty, Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin. gto. Berlin. 1779. This very cu- 
rious and ufcful fubject is here treated in a manner that does 
honour to the fentiments, and capacity of the illuftrious Au- 
thor. It is the fubitance of a difcourfe detivered before the 
Academy of Berlin, when he was admitted as an honorary 
member of that learned fociety, and its fubject has a pecue 
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* See Review for January i776, p. 82. 
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liar relation to this gentleman’ Ss province, in the m: iniftry, 
which is, the fuperint. ndance over the univerfities and femi- 
narics of learning. We cannot, mevertherets, help thinking, 
that the nature of the government under which he lives, and 
the operation of the /ole ‘hand that moves its fprines, muf@t have 
fhackled bim a little in treating this matter, and hindered his 
expatiating, as a liberal anc generous mind would wifh to do, 
on fuch a noble theme. 

XIII. Gefchichte, Je. ice. An Hiftory of the Enclifh and French 
in the Eaft-Indies. Pare 1, By M. Domk. 8vo. Leipfic. 
1777.—In this fir volume, the Author gives an account o 
the voyages and expeditions of the Eng ith in the Indies 
from the year 1600 to 1745, and of the French from 1503 
to the fume period. In a fuccecding volume he fropoles to 
treat of tie commerce of thefe two nations from the year 
1745 to 1762, and then to confider feparately that which each 
of them Aas carric 1 from 1762 to the prefent time. 

XIV. Abben anne einer privat gefell Schafft in Boehmen, Se. 
i.e. Memoirs of a@ private soci ty of learned Ain ia Lobemia, 
Publifhed by M. de Born. 2d vol. Pracu i776. There 
are fifteen Memoirs or Uifiertations contained in this volume on 
fubjeSts of various kinds, wvelative to Natural Philo: fophy, 
Natural Hiftory, Civil iliitory, Antiquities and Philology, 

XV. Memotres peur fervir ai ‘Hiftoire des Infcéles—i. e. Me- 
motrs relative to an Hijicry of Infecis. By M. De Geer. The 
fixth Part. Stockholm. This part of Baron De GeEeEr’s 
noble work contains thirty > plates, in which are reprefente 
the following infects: 1ft, the mufca, which comprehends four 
families and twenty-one new fpecies, 2d, the //ratiurnys, a 
new genus, 3d, the nemotelus,'a new genus, which confifts of 
four families and is divided into fourteen new forts or fpecies— 
ath, the tvabanus, twe families and three new fpecies—sth, 
the afilus, two families and three new fpecies—fth, the em- 
pis, two new fpecies—7th, the conops, two new ipecies—8th— 
gth—roth—rith, the bombyttus, hyppofea, oefius, and culex— 

Izth, the t/pula, four families fifteen new ipecies—r 2th, the 
coceus, two families and one new fpecies. 

XVI. Kurzgefajte Nachricht von dem Etabliffement der Saltz- 
burgifchen Emigranten, &c. i. e. A Short Relation of the Settle» 
ment of the Saltzburg Emigrants at Ebenezir in the Province of 
Georgia in America. 8vo. Hamburg. 1777. This being the 
relation of an eye-witnefs of the orowth, progrefs, and flou- 
rifhing ftate of the colony in quettion, is, therefore, more 
worthy of attention than many elegant defcriptions compofed 
at a diftance : it was communicated to the Editor by M. Van 
Reck, who went with the Saltzburg emigrants to America, in 


the character of commiflary. 
Oo4 XVII. The 
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XVII. The Hebrew Bible of Father HouBiGAnv, in four 
Volumes, Folic, with Preliminary Difcourfes and Critica] Notes, 
has met with fuch univerfal efteem among the learned, that 
the bookiellers Varentrap and Venner at Francfort formed the 
defign of reducing the labours of that eminent critic to a 
{fmaller compafs, and thus rendering the purchafe eafier to 
many, who were excluded from accefs to them by the high 
price of the Paris edition of this great work. For this pure 
poie they have publiithed, apart, the Prediminary Difcourfes and 
the Critical Notes of F. Houbigant (without either the Hebrew 
text or his Latin tranflation of it) in an elegant volume in 
4to. and offer it to the public at the rate of 24 French livres, 
the large paper, and 16 the fmall. This ufeful undertaking 
will, no doubt, meet with the fuccefs it deferves. 

XVI. Elove des Femmes des Anciens Germains, &c. i.e. An 
Eulogy of the Wives of the Anctent Germans and of the other In- 
habitants of the North, By M.Scuurzen, 8vo. Hamburg, 
1;77- Though this be only a new edition of a book, which 
was received in the moft favourable manner, a few years ago, 
the corrections and additions, with which it now appears, 
render it, in fome meafure, a new work. We know (o little 
of the lives, manners, fentiments and characters of the ladies 
of antiquity, that all attempts to complete the hiftory of that 
amiable fex muft appear hizhly inierefting; and it mutt be 
acknowledged, at leaft, that the extenfive erudition of the 
Author of this eulogy has drawn from ancient records a large 
treafure of materials for this purpofe. Nor can we fay, that 
he has employed them clumfily, though they are fufceptible 
of being wrought into a better form. 

I T AL Y. 

XIX. Differtazione intorno alle Obfervazioni Solfiziali, &c. 
i.e. A Differtation on the Solftitial Obfervations that were made in 
Auguf? 1775, at the Gnomon of the Cathedral of Florence, By the 
Abbot LEonArRD XIMENES, Firft Mathematician and Engineer 
to the Grand Duke of Tufcany, Correfpondent of the Aca- 
demy of tue Sciences of Paris, &c. in 8vo. Leghorn. 1776. 
Thefe obfervations, which demonftrate the knowledge, faga- 
city, and induftry of the celebrated Author, are defigned to 
prove, iit, that the ovinion of thofe philofophers, who confi- 
der the plane of the ecliptic as immoveable, is without foun- 
dation—2dly, that the angle of the ecliptic is not diminilhed, 
during the courfe of a century, either a minute or 88 feconds, 
as fome modern geometricians have fuppofed *—3dly, that the 





* The Chevalier de Louville, in a Memoir prefented to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, in the year 1716, endeavoured to prove, that 
the obliquity of the ecliptic diminifhes at the rate of a minute in 
1@) years. 
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diminution of 47 feconds and a half, which refults from the 
calculation of Mr. Euler, is not exact—and laftly, that the 
real fecular diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic is not 
above 35 feconds.x—This is fuch a nice point ia the {phere of 
calculation, that it is good not to be too pofitive, however 
laufible the refult may be that is prefented by the moft care- 
ful obfervation: for our Author, himfelf, has not always found 
the fame 8 in the obfervations and calculations he has 
made at different times. In a Memoir prefented to the Aca- 
demy of Sienna in 1774, he fixed the fecular diminution, now 
under confideration, at 2g feconds, but has fice found reafons 
to change his mind. , ; 

XX. Opufcola interfanti ? Agricoltuva—i. e. Interefting Opufculi, 
or Effays relative to Agriculture. By the Abbot FERDINAND 
PaoLeETTI. 8vo. Florence. 1777.—This fmall publication 
ought not to pafs unnoticed, were it only on account of the 
information he gives us with refpect to the culture of Siberian 
barley, which is one of the principal articles of which it 
treats. About five years ago, a Swifs gentleman, whofe name 
js Waltravers, fent to Florence a certain quantity of barley 
from Siberia, which.was fown in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and has ben fag cultivated in feveral parts of Italy, 
with the utmoft fuceéfs Our Author bas made feveral trials 
with this grain, and the refult of his experiments and obfer- 
vations proves 1ft, that this barley iuccceds in every kind of 
foil, whether in flat or mountainous piaces—2dly, that when 
it is ufed for feed, the half of the quantity, that is generally 
required of common barley, will be fufficient,—dly, that it 
comes to maturity 15 of 20 days before every other kind of 
barley,—4th, that it makes good bread,—and, sthly, does not 
degenerate after having been repeatedly ufed as feed. The 
two other articles that are mentioned in this little work, as 
having employed the refearches and obfervations of the curi- 
ous Abbot, are, the culture of the /ris of Florence, whofe ufe 
is fo well known in phyfic and painting, and the method of 
treating and curing the vines that have been beat down and 
damaged by hail. 

XXI. The Bookfellers of Sienna have in the pre‘s an Hi 
tory of America, in 10 Volumes, 8vo. which comes down to 
the prefent time, and contains an exact Defcription of that 
Part of the World, as alfo of the Plants and Animals it pro= 
duces, enriched with Maps and Cuts, elegantly enzraved.— 
The Author of this work lies yet concealed, which infpires 
a certain degree of diffidence: while the hiftories of America 
by Robertfon in Britain, and Roubeau in France, will be 
bought on the credit of their names. 


XXII, Differe 
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XXII. Differtazioni Ifloriche, i.e. Hiftorical Differiations oy 
the Antiquities of Alipha.s By M. J. Francis TRutta, Ca- 
non, &c. 4to. Naples. 1776. ‘The learned Author of this 
work furnifhes the Reader with more inftruéction and enter. 
tainment than the title of his work promifes, and in this he 
does not refemble the common run either of the writers of 
hiftory or of the grubbers of Antiquities. Allipha, a cele. 
brated city of ancient Samnium, on the ruins of which Pied. 
monte (and not Pefcara as fome geographers maintain) was 
built, is the ground on which our Author was born; and 
though the love of his native {pot may have animated him par- 
ticularly to compofe the 3e diflertations here announced, yet 
they take in a larger compafs than the city of Allipha, em- 
bracing feveral diftri¢ts of Campania and Samnium, and thofe 
more efpecially, which have been rendered famous by the wars 
of Hannibal, and the difafters of the Samnites. Accordingly 
we find, among the numerous infcriptions that enrich this 
work, feveral, which caft no fmall light on the ancient man- 


ners of the inhabitants of Italy. 
M. 
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ERRATA in this Volume, 


P, a1, 1.8, for infrudied, read entruficds 
— ib. 1,26, for world, r. word. 
— 23, 1. 12, dele nor, 
== 24, 1. penult, for 1776, r. 1766. 
— 48, par. 3, 1. 2—3, ©. tragedy of Mariamne, 
w= 50, for Rouffeau of Geneva, r. Baptif? Rouffzau. 
= 80, in the Errata, for Galinia, r. Gabnia. 
= 333, for proper currency, t. paper currency. 
—— 144, par, 2, 1.25, 4. rece & retro, and per Arfen G Thefin, 
— 174, 1. 3, for Genoa, r. Geneva. 
_ 177+ 1. 32, for 17tb, r. 182d. 
= 31865, in the reference to the Review, for vol. xxxviii. 1, xxviii, 
m= ib. 1. ult. for drought, r. bought. 


™ w= 186, title of Art. VI. for Gallic, r. Gailic. 
r prt A -—— 203, 1. 19, for it is, ¥ is it. . 


— 224, Art. 17, dele in the torrid zones 

236, Art. 33, |. 5, for on, r. or. 

= 270, in the note, for numerous, r. bis numerous, 

m= 273, par. 2, 1.2, for in bis, r. into, 

=~ ib. |. 6, after produced, add, it feems. 

m= ib. 1.14, for or fally forth, x, and fally, &c. And in the fame line, after boly 
land, add, merely, 

== 274, par. 2, 1, 2, for Settee, r. Sette. 

m— 275, par. 2, 1. 2, dele rhe before concords. 

w= ib. par. 4, 1. 1, for led, r. again led affraye 

w= 276, 1.12, for Cellarii, r. Cellarius, 

— 277, par. 2, 1.2, for and, r, or. 

=~ ib. par. 4, 1.6, for feafis, r. feats. 

mm 2.98, par. 2, dele and, 

m= 297, 1.2, r. Cerintbians. 

r= 548, 1.12 from bottom, for Seéants, r. Sextants, 
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